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HE National Urban League is an organization which seeks to improve the re- 
lations between the races in America. 
Its special field of operation embraces cities where Negroes reside in large 


numbers. 
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made up of white and colored people who have caught the vision of social work and 
believe in justice and fair play in the dealings of men with each other, 
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In 1920 the amount was $185,000. 
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Courses offered in College, High School 
and Theology. Teacher’s Training, Law, 
Pre-Medical. Moderate Expenses, 


Healthful Location, Strong Faculty. 


For full information, address 


W. J. CLARK, President 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the train- 
ing of teachers. 

Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 


work. 
For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 
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Collegiate and Professional Schools 


All departments of this great institution are 
on a strictly collegiate basis. The University 
offers courses in the Schools of Architecture; 
Liberal Arts; Commerce and Finance; Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering; 
Education; Languages; Library Science; 
Law; Medicine; Dentistry; Pharmacy; 
Music; Art; Household Economics; Public 
Health and- Hygiene; the Sciences; The- 
ology. 

Students may enter for collegiate work 
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Vo, 2 Fesruary 1924 No. 14 
Forecast sudden increase of the Negro population. Theoret- 


F economic forces are pushing Negroes out of 

the South we may expect the Spring to bring 

even larger drafts of workers to northern in- 
dustrial centers. According to government esti- 
mates, the states from which the migration has been 
heaviest—Georgia, Alabama, and Méississippi— 
are the only ones that were not able at the end of 
1923 to exceed their 1922 and 1921 production of 
cotton. For example, instead of 714,098 bales, the 
1922 figure, Georgia is cut to 590,000. This state 
has maintained to this time a five-year average of 
1,573,612 bales. 

This may in some measure be a result of the 
movement of Negroes. It will undoubtedly be a 
cause for further movement. On the other hand, 
northern industries appear hopeful of increases in 
business from the first of the year. The immigration 
quota has been practically exhausted to June 1924, 
when, incidentally, the 3 per cent quota law ex- 
pires and no considerable drafts of foreign labor 
will be available before mid-summer. The House 
Immigration Committee, however, in drafting a 
new bill has voted to restrict the number even 
more, reducing it to 2 per cent of the foreign 
citizens here in 1890. This will, if passed, cut the 
quotas from many countries by more than half and 
bear heaviest upon the southern and eastern 
European countries from which the bulk of man- 
ual laborers come. ‘The proposed tax reductions 
give promise of stimulating business even more. The 
Bankers Economic Service forecasts an enormous 
building program for 1924. Wages remain about 
constant and from the small number of strikes it 
seems reasonable to infer that labor, for the 
moment at least, is fairly content. 

All these suggest an invitation to an early move- 
ment of southern labor, but likewise an ever increas- 
ing social problem for the agencies in the North 
concerned with the Negro population. 


A State Inter-Racial Commission 


In the proposed appointment of a State Inter- 
Racial Commission, Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania is making a wise and courageous approach at 
least toward the establishment of an equipment for 
dealing with the racial and inter-racial difficulties 
which have begun to multiply in the state with the 


ically, no such body should be necessary, and this 
is the specious argument advanced both by those 
who pretend to believe that through some sudden 
miracle of spontaneous conversion the problems now 
conspicuous will adjust themselves under the exist- 
ing machinery, and by those who are content with 
the laissez-faire principle because an active inter- 
racial body might actually upset some old prac- 
tices. Such a Commission, indeed, might not ac- 
complish anything. But clearly the chances of 
accomplishing some good are more on the side of a 
body definitely charged with this responsibility than 
with the ordinary machinery which ought to work 
but does not. It was the failure of the commu- 
nities to accord the Negro population the con- 
sideration to which they as citizens were entitled 
which prompted the appointment of this body. 


There are very definite functions which such a 
body could perform. The existence of an active 
body, in itself, has allayed certain violent manifesta- 
tions of friction, as in the case of the Chicago Race 
Commission and several of the southern inter-racial 
groups. If, as is planned, there will be a state survey, 
an inter-racial body is the most practicable medium 
for deliberating on the findings and for making and 
urging the carrying through of recommendations. 
In spite of beliefs about what is most desirable, no 
machinery exists for working out a basis of coopera- 
tion between the numerous organizations whose 
activities bring them in touch with the Negro pop- 
ulation. In Pennsylvania, as well as in most other 
states, there are to be dealt with the impracticable 
and frequently inane suggestions of unqualified in- 
dividuals who have the ear of persons in authority, 
and those individuals, organizations, and institutions 
with honest intentions but without knowledge of 
dealing satisfactorily with their problems. A Com- 
mission would be in position to collect a fund of 
information and experience valuable not only for 
their own uses but for the uses of other communities. 
There is a much larger group of persons than one 
would suspect quite willing to take the judgment 
of such a body as final in any situation arising 
which involves the question of the Negro or inter- 
racial relations, and in addition to raising the 
standard of treatment of Negroes and of mutual 
tolerance their efforts should promote the uniform- 
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ity of these standards throughout the state. In its 
oficial capacity it can interest itself with questions 
which if assumed by any other organization would 
be regarded as irritating officiousness. And when 
there is no longer any question of racial disharmony 
or inadequate care of the weaker members of the 
state, the Commission can dissolve. 


Washington 


The American Sociological Society met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 27, and held its sessions 
at the Washington Hotel. This was, presumably, 
a convenience to the greatest number of its members 
for the city is fairly central and the hotels are com- 
fortable. But, although the discussions were of 
grave interest to the growing consciousness of in- 
telligent Negroes on their own problems, the com- 
mittee on arrangements seems to have overlooked 
the fact that this meeting was to be held in the 
nation’s capital. The ten Negro delegates who 
were on hand for the first paper by Dr. Joseph A. 
Hill on the “Negro Migration Northward,” with 
two exceptions, either rode on the freight elevator 
or walked up the nine flights of stairs to the meeting. 
These two exceptions were allowed to go up in 
a passenger elevator when the starter satisfied him- 
self that they were “with a white gentleman.” It 
is to the credit of the Negroes that there were no 
unpleasant physical collisions, for the hotel func- 
tionaries missed no opportunity to subject them to 
the most exasperating incivilities. 

It might be noted that the Negro delegates repre- 
sented a very real interest and some actual accom- 
plishment in the field of sociological research. Three 
of them have books carrying their name and two are 
listed in “Who’s Who” of America. 

It was probably a mistake for them to have 
presumed to attend. But they could not have been 
expected to guess the technicality upon which the 
management would become so irritatingly tempera- 
mental. 

One particularly significant feature of these in- 
cidents was the apparent indifference of the mem- 
bers of the society to the predicament of the 
Negroes. For although groups of them stood by 
while the attendants bullied, there were no con- 
spicuous instances of anyone’s interfering even as 
an humane act to relieve the confusion of the em- 
barrassed ones. 

It is too much to expect that social traits—espe- 
cially of the type encountered at the Washington 
Hotel—can be changed suddenly, but it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that these scientific groups will, 
in the future, give some thought to their less pro- 
tected membership. Especially is this desirable in 
the field of sociological research where it is so loudly 
lamented that the large Negro population needs 
study and correctional work, and that there are so 
few competent Negro students to deal with the 
problems. 

It is to be recorded to the credit of the Secretary 
of the Conference that before the close of the ses- 
sions the meeting place was moved to the first floor. 





The Negro delegates, however, unable to get satis- 
factory reports from the newspapers had returned 
to their homes. 


The Universality of Genius 

In the rotogravure section of the New York 
Times for Sunday, December 9, there appeared a 
photograph of Henry Ossawa Tanner with the fol- 
lowing comment: 

Dean of Amerigan Painters Honored by 
the French Government. 

Henry Tanner, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Parisian American Art Colony, 
has recently been decorated with the Le- 
gion of Honor by the French Govern- 
ment. He is a member of the Paris Salon 
and has many canvasses in museums there 
and in this country. 

Now Mr. Tanner, whose father is a Bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, is, of 
course, a Negro and has never tried to be anything 
else. And to be acknowledged as a leader in art 
without mention of race is an achievement which 
should excite the pride of those who share his 
friendship, his profession and his country, as well 
as of those who share his race. For it is admitted 
that a successful artist must have certain high and 
commendable merits. 

This mode of mention would be passed over in 
the glowing silence of admiration and contentment 
did not this same paper, with a speciousness char- 
acteristic of the entire press and hard to forgive, 
in the very next issue give particular prominence to 
an item about a FAKE NEGRO DENTIST, as 
if the item of race explained the knavery alleged. 
A reasonable man might have pointed out that the 
profession of dentistry among Negroes is young and 
is endangered by such allusive slander; or that this 
was but one case of hundreds of other fake doctors, 
not Negroes, who were caught up in the recent 
inquiry into fake diploma mills. 

But this is a mild example. An even more dan- 
gerous effect attaches to the practice of linking the 
reputation and popular concept of the Negro group 
to every criminal act committed by one of its mem- 
bers. The most respectable reason given (when, in- 
deed, any reason is given at all) is that the use of 
the descriptive adjective designating race simply 
helps to identify the person. Aside from the fact 
that this identifying adjective is not applied to the 
numerous other races who, because they are actually 
less distinguishable to the public, require it most, 
it is evident that this argument is intended to apply 
to the Negroes in heaviest incidence only in that 
species of their behavior which is bad. At least 
that is the effect of the selection of incidents accord- 
ing to their “news value.” ‘This, of course, is a 
lament ages old. But to it might be added another 
against the arrant nonsense which is a sequence to 
this first principle. Not long ago this same paper 
carried the photograph of an American Negro of 
unmistakable physiognomy and texture of hair, who 
had designed a new jazz instrument and was using 
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it in England. He was called an Indian. The 
reputation of Indians for jazz music calls for little 
comment. When another of the metropolitan dailies 
carried the picture of a group of chorus girls from 
one of the Negro musical comedies, the identification 
was misplaced again and they were called Hawaii- 
ans. Nor were they wearing grass skirts. 

American poets are much concerned about recog- 
nition from one certain authority on American 
verse who publishes annually an Anthology. No 
one refers to this as the Anthdlogy of Mr. Braith- 
waite, colored. It would be ridiculous. He does 
not require that kind of identification. Yet, strange- 
ly enough, it is just such evidence as this of the 
capacity for very superior accomplishment that is 
most needed by the Negro group in its struggle for 
status and that it fails consistently to get. The 
Negro criminals must be labelled; but it is conven- 
ient to forget the race of Tanner and Braithwaite 
and Daniel Williams and any others whose achieve- 
ments contribute to the general culture. If it is 
right to regard the exceptionally good as universal, 
it is not only wrong but a cheap dishonesty to regard 
the other extreme as characteristically racial. John 
Cowper Powys, discussing the question of race and 
literature, took issue with a writer who had claimed 
that contemporary American as well as French and 
German literature is strongly colored with Judaism 
and argued that 

“The whole business of race discrimina- 
tion among men of genius belongs to that 
tedious, pseudo-scientific world of environ- 
ment and heredity, of group consciousness 
and tribal cults, out of which just because 
it is genius, the creative and original imagi- 
nation of the writer has lifted him!” 

The truth and the unfairness seem to lie in prac- 
tice here. As a Negro emerges, he becomes like one 
well known sociologist’s “Mulattoes’”—less Negro, 
whatever the degree of race mixture or lack of it, 
as his importance increased This leaves always a 


heavy deposit of dark humanity about whom the 
public for the most part knows only what it learns 
from the press, to wit: 
Policeman Killed By Negroes In Black Belt 
Negro Runs Amuck Injuring Woman 
Negro Bandit Caught With $10,000 Loot 
Negro Postal Clerk Rifles Mail. 


There are no peculiarly Negro crimes; Negroes 
cannot commit any worse crimes than other individ- 
uals; a newspaper account does not provide a sta- 
tistical record by which their criminality can be 
measured; a criminal who has been caught needs 
no further identification. Why the label? 

This is not merely a matter of unfairness; it is a 
dishonesty that smacks of maliciousness. 


The New Criminology 


Birmingham, Alabama, has been greatly agitated 
by a long series of axe murders which have presented 
puzzling and at times incomprehensible aspects, One 
white male victim, for example, was found dead in 
the Negro residence area beside the body of a Negro 
woman unconscious from injuries received in the 
same assault. Where there is mystery, there is good 
soil for romance. Accordingly, a report has been 
set out about some weird organization of Negroes 
who drew lots to decide who should commit the next 
murder. But the authorities, wearied of old methods 
of detecting criminals, have resorted to the “truth 
serum.” This is a time saver. It has another ad- 
vantage in that it imposes but a slight tax upon the 
brain. Two Negroes were made “dizzy” and the 
astute detectives presented the court with signed con- 
fessions. This is truly remarkable, but questionable. 
Dr. J. D. Bowling, Birmingham Health Officer, 
declared that such a confession was purely valueless. 
He probably knows as much about scopolamin as 
the police. Is it not significant though that the 
only records of incriminating confessions obtained 
through this drug have been those of Negroes? 


Annual Meeting of the National Urban League 


HE Annual Meeting of the National Urban 

League will be held on Wednesday, February 

6, 1924, at, the Russell Sage Foundation 
Building, Twenty-second Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, in the form of two ses- 
sions. The formal business session will convene at 
three-thirty o’clock in the afternoon at which time 
the Annual Report will be rendered and the elec- 
tion of members to the Board of Directors, for the 
term expiring in 1927, will take place; immediately 
following there will be a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, when officers and standing committees 
will be elected for the ensuing year. In the even- 
ing, at eight-fifteen o’clock, there will be a con- 


ference to discuss the problems of “The Negro In 
Industry.” The principal speakers will be Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, Director: of Industrial Studies 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, who was in charge 
of the Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor during the war; and Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer of Howard 
University, who was Assistant to the Secretary of 
War, and formerly Secretary to Booker T. Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee Institute. 

Readers of Opportunity are invited to both 
meetings, and especially to the evening session when 
a discussion from the floor will follow the addresses 
of the speakers. 
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XCEPT from the point of view of religious 

missionarism, it has been until recently al- 

most impossible to cultivate generally in the 
mind of the American Negro an abiding and seri- 
ous interest in Africa. Politically, economically, 
scientifically, culturally, the great concerns of this 
great continent have engaged the Caucasian and 
primarily the European mind. The sooner we 
recognize as a fact this painful paradox, that those 
who have naturally the greatest interests in Africa 
have of all other peoples been least interested, the 
sooner will it be corrected. With notable excep- 
tions, our interest in Africa has heretofore been 
sporadic, sentimental and unpractical. And,—as 
for every fact, there is of course a reason: the 
dark shadow of slavery has thrown Africa, in spite 
of our conscious wishes, into a sort of chilly and 
terrifying eclipse, against which only religious ardor 
could kindle an attractive and congenial glow of 
interest. The time has come, however, with the 
generation that knows slavery only as history, to 
cast off this spell, and see Africa at least with the 
interest of the rest of the world, if not indeed with 
a keener, more favored, regard. There are paral- 
lels, we must remember, for this: Except for the 
prosperous Tories, England was a bogey to the 
American colonists; from the thirties to the nine- 
ties, the average Irishman was half-ashamed of 
Erin in spite of lapses into occasional fervent senti- 
mentalism; and even with the sturdy Jewish sense 
of patrimony, Zionism has had its difficulties in re- 
kindling the concrete regard for the abandoned 
fatherland. Only prosperity looks backward. Ad- 
versity is afraid to look over its own shoulder. But 
eventually all peoples exhibit the homing instinct 
and turn back physically or mentally, hopefully and 
helpfully, to the land of their origin. And we 
American Negroes in this respect cannot, will not, 
be an exception. 

The very same facts that have frustrated the 
healthy, vigorous interest in Africa and things 
African, have focused whatever interest there was 
upon the West Coast,—erroneously regarded be- 
cause of the accidents of the slave-trade as our 
especial patrimony, if we ever had any. But the 
colored millions of America represent every one 
of the many racial stocks of Africa, are descended 
from the peoples of almost every quarter of the con- 
tinent, and are culturally the heirs of the entire 
continent. The history of the wide dispersion of 
the slave-trade and trading-posts will establish this 
in the mind of any open-minded person, and an 
anthropological investigation of American Negro 
types would conclusively prove this. If the Negro 
is interested in Africa, he should be interested in 
the whole of Africa; if he is to link himself up 
again with his past and his kin, he must link him- 
self up with all of the African peoples. As the 
physical composite of eighty-five per cent at least 


Apropos of Africa 


By Avain Locke 





of the African stocks, the American Negro is in 
a real sense the true Pan-African, and certainly 
even apart from this, on the grounds of oppor- 
tunity and strategic position, should be the leader 
in constructive Pan-African thought and endeavor. 
Enlightened imperialism,—but who can visualize 
enlightened imperialism,—would have seen in the 
American Negro just those resources of leader- 
ship and devoted interest which it would have 
needed, and could have utilized if its real aims 
had been the development, and not merely the ex- 
ploitations of this great continent and its varied 
peoples. But it is rather against than with the 
wish of the interested governments, that the Amer- 
ican Negro must reach out toward his rightful 
share in the solution of African problems and the 
development of Africa’s resources. 


II. 


With a more practical and enlightend vision, the 
question of the redemption of Africa has become 
with us the question of the regeneration of Africa. 
We now see that the missionary condescension of 
the past generations in their attitude toward Africa 
was a pious but sad mistake. In taking it, we have 
fallen into the snare of enemies and have given 
grievous offence to our brothers. We must realize 
that in some respects we need what Africa has to 
give us as much as, or even more than, Africa needs 
what we in turn have to give her; and that unless 
we approach Africa in the spirit of the finest reci- 
procity, our efforts will be ineffectual or harmful. 
We need to be the first of all Westerners to rid 
ourselves of the insulting prejudice, the insuffer- 
able bias of the attitude of “civilizing Africa,”— 
for she is not only our mother but in the light 
of most recent science is beginning to appear as 
the mother of civilization in general. On the other 
hand, the average African of the enlightened classes 
has his characteristic bias,—his pride of blood and 
bias of clan—so that the meeting of mind between 
the African and the Afro-American is dependent 
upon a broadening of vision and a dropping of 
prejudices from both sides. The African must dis- 
miss his provincialism, his political-mindedness, his 
pride of clan; the Afro-American, his missionary 
condescension, his religious parochialism, and his 
pride of place. The meeting of the two will mean 
the inauguration of a new era for both. Above 
all, it must be recognized that for the present the 
best channels of cooperative effort lie along eco- 
nomic and educational lines, and that religion and 
politics, with their inevitable contentiousness and 
suspicions, are for less promising ways of approach 
and common effort. America offers the African 
his greatest educational opportunity; Africa offers 
the Afro-American his greatest economic opportun- 
ity. So we may truly say that the salvation of the 
one is in the other’s hands. I am aware that this 
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is not to many a self-evident proposition, but sober 
thought will prove to the far-sighted what the 
logic of the course of events must ultimately justify 
for the multitude. 

But here on this point we have, strangely 
enough, the feeling of the masses, more ready and 
ripe for action than the minds of the leaders and 
the educated few. The Garvey movement has 
demonstrated that conclusively. Perhaps in the 
perspective of time, that will appear to have been 
its chief service and mission,—to have stirred the 
race mind to the depths with the idea of large- 
scale cooperation between the variously separated 
branches of the Negro peoples. This is without 
doubt the great constructive idea in the race life 
during the last decade, and must become the center 
of constructive endeavor for this and the next 
generation. Unfortunately obscured by the con- 
troversy between its radical exponents in the Gar- 
vey movement and its liberal exponents, Dr. Du- 
Bois and the sponsors of the Pan-African Congress, 
and still more unfortunately but temporarily dis- 
credited by the financial mal-administration of Mr. 
Garvey’s over-ambitious ventures, the idea has 
seemed to suffer a fatal set-back. But each branch 
of the movement has done yoeman service, in spite 
of great obstacles and unfortunate mistakes,—for 
publicity for the idea is for the present the main 
thing; its successful working out is a matter of 
painstaking experiment and endeavor. Each has 
temporarily failed in what it considered to be its 
main objective, and what, if realized, would have 
been a great service both to the cause of the race 
and humanity at large. The establishment of 
a great tropical African State, under international 
mandate, was one of the most constructive and 
promising proposals in all the grand agenda of the 
Peace Conference. If Mr. Wilson had sponsored 
it, fewer of his fourteen points would have been 
shattered by selfish European diplomacy, and not 
only America, but the American Negro would have 
had an official share and a responsible opportunity 
in the guardianship and development of this great 
continent. Many forces combined to crush the 
idea; but when the secret history of the Conference 
becomes public, General Smuts will probably ap- 
pear as the most blameworthy opponent of the 
scheme. Time will, however, eventually justify 
this idea and acclaim this brilliant sponsor, and out 
of the desperate exigencies of the near future we 
may yet see it brought forward in altered form in 
the councils of the League of Nations, although the 
greatest practical opportunity, the disposal of the 
German colonies in Africa, has been irrevocably 
missed. Similarly, but for internal rather than ex- 
ternal causes, the main objective of the Garvey 
movement has foundered. Wholly self-initiated 
and sclf-supported trade intercourse with Africa 
would have been in itself a wonderful demonstra- 
tion of practical economic ability on the part of 
American Negroes as well as of a modern and con- 
structive interest in their African brethren. It is 
more of a pity, more of a reproach, that this was 


not realized. But in both cases the idea has sur- 
vived its initial defeat. Journalistically the Gar- 
vey movement has made a permanent contribution 
to the Afro-American press, and has built bridges 
of communication for the future. The first great 
span in the archway, communication, exchange of 
thought and information between American Ne- 
groes and their brothers in the West Indies, can be 
optimistically regarded as already established. 
With greater difficulty, three Pan-African Con- 
gresses have been trying to construct the broader 
spans of communication and publicity between us 
and Africa. The greatest difficulty is in bring- 
ing African interests together; that task once 
achieved, it will be comparatively easy to link up 
with the American groups. This is especially the 
problem of the Third Pan-African Congress, which 
has just concluded its sessions. In the present 
situation when national feeling, especially that of 
the French and Belgian contingents, threatens to 
disrupt the feeble unity of action already achieved, 
it is very necessary that the American Negro, the 
most disinterested party, should assume very direct 
leadership and responsibility for the movement, in- 
sisting upon keeping dominant the Pan-African 
character of the scheme. This is Dr. DuBois’ pur- 
pose in holding the conference at what is consid- 
ered by many formerly enthusiastic members as a 
singularly inappropriate time. Quixotic as it may 
seem to run counter to the wishes of many Afri- 
can delegates, such a course is undoubtedly right; 
but, pending its justification, the Pan-African 
idea is just now at the most critical point of its ca- 
reer. The European press and public opinion have 
always shown keenest interest, appreciating the 
important potentialities of- this movement; it is the 
apathy and disinterestedness of the American, and 
especially the Afro-American press, which is the 
strange and disappointing feature of the situation. 
If the movement should lag, it will be an indict- 
ment of the intelligence, perspicacity, and race- 
mindedness of the American Negro. 


Ill. 


The great reason for this unfortunate apathy of 
interest is the lack of widespread and matter of fact 
information about Africa. Our interests are fed 
on sentiment, and not with knowledge. Our first 
duty is to cultivate every opportunity for the dif- 
fusion among us of the knowledge of Africa both 
of today and of the past. Travel, exchange of 
students, the spread of journalistic and academic 
information are for the moment of paramount im- 
portance. In a decade in which the study of Afri- 
can art and archeology has come to the very fore- 
front of scholarship, it is both a reproach and a 
handicap to have no recognized experts of our own 
in these fields. Instead of being reluctant, our 
Negro colleges should be eager to develop special 
scholarship in these directions; in the cultural field, 
here is their special and peculiar chance to enter the 
academic arena and justify themselves. The pi- 
oneer work of the Journal of Negro History, un- 
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der Dr. Carter G. Woodson, and of Howard 
University in the courses of the history of African 
civilizations, under Mr. Leo Hansberry, deserve 
not mere passing interest and praise but the finan- 
cial support of the people and the active participa- 
tion of the talented tenth. And both must event- 
ually culminate, the sooner, the better, for the 
present is a very psychological moment in African 
studies, in well-planned and _ well-supported re- 
search investigation in Africa. Later I shall write 
more specifically about the problems and oppor- 
tunities of research in this field as they have come 





score of most eminent authorities interviewed on 
this subject, all save two have substantially con- 
curred in this opinion, and these two were investi- 
gators who strictly relegate ethnological matters 
to the findings of anthropometry and, naturally 
enough, consider physical anthropology too scien- 
tifically neutral for there to be any advantage or 
peculiar point to our participation. On the other 
hand, even they were willing to admit that in 
the question of folk-lore and comparative study of 
customs, psychological rapport and entree to the 
groups studied were of paramount importance, and 


Belata Herony, Abyssinian Envoy to Egypt 


under observation in the reconnaisance trip I have 
been able to undertake ; for the moment it will suf- 
fice to quote, by permission, the following repre- 
sentative opinion from a letter of Mr. Arthur 
Weigall, former Chief Inspector of Antiquities for 
Upper Egypt, to that most eminent of archeologists, 
Sir William Flinders-Petrie: “The study of the 
history and traditions of the African races by their 
own students is, I think, most interesting, and | 
am sure you will find the idea of an African mind 
applying itself to ancient African manners and 
customs a very promising one.” Out of over a 





that with respect to the study of African peoples, 
the employment of trained colored investigators 
would inaugurate a new era in this important, but 
admittedly unsatisfactory, field of research. 

IV. 

As an instance of the effectiveness of an identity 
of interest of this sort, one might cite the case 
of the Museum for Coptic Antiquities in Cairo. 
In ten years, six of them almost useless to the pro- 
ject because of the war, and with only limited pri- 
vate funds, but with the great intangible capital 
of group loyalty and cooperation, Murcos Samaika 
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Pasha has assembled in competition with the great 
endowed museums of Europe and America a col- 
lection of Coptic antiquities which almost rivals 
the best in any line of special collection and in 
variety outmatches all. Artistically housed in the 
buildings adjacent to El Moallaka Church, Old 
Cairo, and maintained as part of that beautiful 
and historic structure, it is really one of the treas- 
ures of Cairo, and though quite off the beaten 
track, its register of prominent public and academic 
visitors attests the power ofi attraction of any- 
thing unique and distinctive. For this people, the 
martyrs and guardians of Christianity in Africa, 
and their interesting history and institutions, we 
should cultivate a very special and intimate inter- 
est. Certainly it was most pleasant to be assured 
by their most representative men that they regard 
us with a brotherly and lively interest and would 
welcome more cordial and intimate relations. Ethnol- 
ogists may argue and dispute all they like, but a 
felt brotherhood and kinship is pragmatically a fact, 
—and these ancient and rather exemplary people 
feel a kinship of blood and religion between us. 
After all, there is no greater difference of ethnic 
strain between us if as much as between the North 
and the South German or the Frenchman of Pro- 
vence and the Frenchman of Flanders. Certairily 
with our access to the technique of western scien- 
tific scholarship, some of us ought to come to the 
study of the history of the people and their his- 
torically important branch of Christianity ; for here, 
with very few exceptions, there is a definite case of 
the bias and disparagement of alien investigators. 
Just as the sympathetic call of Samaika Pasha 
coaxed out of many a hidden corner treasures un- 
known or inaccessible to the western antiquarian, 
so in the research history of the Coptic and the 
Abyssinian church, racial sympathy would open 
many a closed door and make accessible much that 
is hidden. We have not merely the word and 
opinion of this leader of the Egyptian Copts but by 
a fortunate coincidence of travel, the word and in- 
vitation of the august Abuna of the Church of 
Abyssinia, who has recently made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem where, incidentally, the patriarchoti of 
this historic branch of Christianity maintains a 
votive church. 


¥s 


While our active interests in Africa must of 
necessity and of reason remain educational and 
eventually economic, there is every reason why we 
should be keenly interested in the political for- 
tunes of all African peoples. The apathy of our 
general public opinion in the matter of the pro- 
posed American loan and economic protection to 
Liberia was a shameful dereliction, which should 
not be allowed to repeat itself on any matter of 
African politics. Assessing at the lowest value, 


the motives of this project, and supposing even 
that it could have militated somewhat against Li- 
berian sovereignty—a too pessimistic and unde- 
served assumption, especially in view of the moral 
force of the League of Nations, we may warrantably 


ask, what better guarantee of fair and considerate 
treatment could the Liberians have had than the 
force of the American Negro electorate, if properly 
awake and intelligently directed? Minorities have 
as their best protection today the court of world 
opinion; if they do not live on an international 
scale and in the eyes of the world, they are doomed 
even in the twentieth century to medieval condi- 
tions and hardships. Witness the effectiveness of 
that fine voice in the League of Nations, the for- 
mer Haytian representative, Monsieur Bellegarde, 
who ought to have the esteem and gratitude of the 
entire world of colored people. European states- 
men and publicists felt and acknowledged the 
force of this man; his recall was a calamity to our 
larger international interest. The success and 
strength of the Jew, still very precariously situ- 
ated in some parts of the world, has been his in- 
ternational scale of organization, promoted first of 
all by his religion, and latterly through many other 
channels of cooperative race effort, of which Zion- 
ism is only one phase. Mr, Ford’s phrase is true,— 
the international Jew; but it is an unwarrantable 
calumny because his inferences are wrong. In the 
first place, the Jew has been made international by 
persecution and forced dispersion—and so, poten- 
tially, have we. In the second place, as a minority 
threatened here and there, its only intelligent safe- 
guard has been international appeal and interna- 
tional organization. To relieve pressure in one 
place very often pressure has to be strategically 
applied in another, and the Jewish people have per- 
force become masters in this intelligent and modern 
strategy of group action. And if the international 
mind is to be for all people the eventual achieve- 
ment, the Jew has simply the temporary advantage 
of having acquired it a little in advance of the 
rest of the world. 


There is much value to us in this great example. 
We have for the present, in spite of Mr. Garvey’s 
hectic efforts, no Zionistic hope or intention. But 
for protection and mutual development, we must 
develop the race mind and race interest on an 
international scale. For that reason, we should 
be most vitally interested in the idea of the League 
of Nations and all kindred movements. For that 
reason, it should be a matter of the profoundest 
satisfaction that an African State, with almost unas- 
sailable sovereignty, has recently achieved recogni- 
tion and admittance; and on the basis of an en- 
lightened initiative of its own. It was my privi- 
lege to meet and congratulate the able envoy,— 
His Excellency Belata Herony, in Egypt, on his 
way from Geneva to Adis Abeba; a man of modern 
view and twentieth century skill and what is more 
important, international vision. At a time when 
warrantably he might have been naturally and 
pardonably nationalistic and characteristic in sen- 
timerit, one found his dominant mood that of in- 
ternationalism and the progressive interests of the 
darker races the world over. Politically he repre- 
sents Abyssinia; morally, however, I am sure, our 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Taking Stock of the Race Problem 





A Statistical Review and Interpretation of the Facts at the End of the Year 1923 
By Monroe N. Work 


The writer of this article, who is one of the foremost statisticians dealing with the problems 
of the Negro population, presents a dispassionate statement of the race problem as it appears in the 


procession of events and the result of these events upon the Negro. 


The statement of facts con- 


cerning the Negro’s present status and condition is followed by a careful analysis and interpretation 


of these facts —EpiTor. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


OME of the important facts about the Negroes 
of the nation in 1923 are: they are increasing 
numerically, they are a forward looking group 

and are making rapid progress. On the other hand, 
there is still a great deal of ignorance, inefficiency, 
poverty, and general backwardness to be found 
among them. As a group the Negroes of the coun- 
try are optimistic, their confidence in themselves is 
increasing, they are trying to do the same things, 
make the same achievements which the white people 
have made. This is not a slavish imitation of the 
white man; it is a most serious effort to master 
modern civilization and to make it his own. 

The 1920 census reported the Negro population 
of the nation to be 10,463,131, or 9.9 per cent of 
the total population. The proportion of Ne- 
groes in the total population is steadily decreasing 
mainly because of the rapid increase of the white 
population through immigration. The Negroes, 
however, constitute a considerable element of the 
population and the indications are that for a great 
many decades to come they will continue to do so. 

The rate of increase of the Negro population, 
6.5 per cent in 1920, as compared with 11.2 per 
cent increase for 1910 would appear to indicate 
that the Negro population is rapidly approaching 
a stationary state. It is of interest to note that for 
the decade 1860-1870 the rate of increase was 9.9 
per cent, almost as low as for 1920. (1). The 
rate of increase for Negroes, 1850-1920, shows 
great fluctuation, part of which is explained by 
census revisions. The greater part of the difference 
between the rates of increase in 1850, 1860 and 
1870 is due to the sudden change in the status of 
the Negro as a result of emancipation. The Negro 
was released from the soil and permitted to move 
about with a freedom and facility which he had 
not heretofore possessed. A somewhat similar state 
existed in the five years, 1916-1920. During this 
period there occurred the greatest economic and 
social change which the Negro had experienced since 
emancipation. This change was almost as sudden 
as that of emancipation and was accompanied by 
an even greater movement of population. The re- 
sults in both periods because of this sudden change 
and great movement of population were that many 
Negroes were probably not enumerated in the cen- 





(1) The census estimate of omissions of Negroes in Southern 
States in census count of 1870 is 512,000. See Vol. II., p. 15, 
of 1920 census report. 





sus and that birth and death rates were both af- 
fected. 


Per Cent Increase of White and Negro Population, 


1850-1920 

Census Per Cent Increase 
Years W hite Negroes 
1850 ; ' .oha cee 26.6 
1860 . catii at wareiieand a _co- a 22.1 
1870 . : pers a + 8 9.9 
0 Se ee eee pee 29.2 34.9 
| SS : eee a 27.0 13.5 
Se lee RE an 21.2 18.0 
Th dhe a5 nee it gio ane edie eine 22.3 11.2 
BT hes cduvtistucstadabn uct beteue 16.0 6.5 


The indications are that the migrations of 1916- 
1920 and of 1922-1923 will probably not have 
as great an affect on the change of the proportion 
of Negroes North and South as is popularly sup- 
posed. What is happening is that while there is 
a rapid increase of the number of Negroes in the 
North the total number of Negroes remaining in 
the South continues to increase. This total in 
1910 was 8,749,427 and in 1920, 8,912,231. 

The movement of Negroes to the North is not to 
this section as a whole but rather to a few in- 
dustrial centers. It is found that 1,139,505, or 
73.4 per cent of the Negro population of the North 
is living in ten industrial districts, as follows: 





EE OR a dns a cain tiv cab ikl ailende 47,550 
Detroit—Toledo District ..................000. 55,918 
Cleveland—Youngstown District .............. 58,350 
«2. Sia FSS een re 65,393 
FESO 88,273 
Columbus-Cincinnati District ................. 89,651 
ee a. ep ecteaaiee 102,607 
a eadkinnienke the cet seewued 131,580 
Ee none wen eaessenee cheers 248,343 
dad, wed vunnaveves ed cannes 251,340 

Pn edin che ka wen haw hianadientinddamedae 1,139,505 


The so-called migration to the North is a part 
of the movement of Negroes to cities, both North 
and South. The increase of Negro urban popu- 
lation in the South, 1910-1920, was 396,444, or 
56,000 more than the increase for the same‘ period 
in the number of Negroes in the North from the 
South, 340,260. More than one-third, 34.0 per 
cent, of the total Negro population is living in ur- 
ban territory. The census reports show an actual 
decrease of 234,876, or 3.4 per cent, in the Negro 
rural population of the country. In 1910 the 
number of Negroes reported as living in rural ter- 
ritory was 7,138,534. In 1920 the number thus 
living was reported to be 6,903,658. 
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Number and Per Cent of Negroes in United States 
Living in Urban and Rural Communities, 1890-1920 


Number Per Cent 
Year Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Y wwkexs 3,559,473 6,903,658 34.0 66.0 
we FF 7,138,534 27.4 72.6 
Se menses 2,005,972 6,828,022 22.7 77.3 
Se “eciten 1,481,142 6,007,534 19.4 80.6 


It would appear that the tendency for the con- 
centration of Negroes in the black belt sections of 
the South is decreasing. The census reports show 
that these sections of the South in which there is 
a more rapid increase of Negroes do not corres- 
pond with the area of maximum density of Negro 
population. The number of counties in the South 
having half or more of their population Negroes 
is decreasing. There is also a decrease in the 
total Negro population of these counties. In 1860 
there were in the South 244 counties in which 
half or more of the population were Negroes. The 
number of these counties in 1880 was 300; in 1890 
the number was 282; in 1900 the number was 
286; in 1910 the number was 264; and in 1920 
the number was 219; that is the greatest number 
of these counties was in 1880 and the smallest 
number was in 1920. The population of the coun- 
ties having half or more of their population Negroes 
was in 1880, 3,392,235; in 1890, 3,555,970; in 
1900, 4,057,619; in 1910, 3,932,484; and in 1920, 
3,242,439. 

The white population of the South is increasing 
at a more rapid rate than the Negro population 
with a result that the proportion of Negroes in 
the population of the South is decreasing. In 
1900 the percentage of Negroes in the South’s 
population was 32.3; in 1910, 29.8; and in 1920, 
27.0. There are now no cities of importance in 
the United States in which 50 per cent or more 
of their population are Negroes. It is very prob- 
able that the 1930 census will show that South 
Carolina and Mississippi will have a majority of 
whites. In 1920 Negroes constituted 51.4 per cent 
of the population of South Carolina and 52.2 per 
cent of the population of Mississippi. 

The most recent available information indicates 
that the health of Negroes is improving. The 
death rates for Negroes are considerably higher 
than those for whites. Mortality statistics indi- 
cate that the death rates for both races are de- 
creasing. 

Death Rate per 1,000 for the Registration Area 


1910 1911 1912 1916 1920 1921 
.. 14.5 13.7 13.5 13.5 12.8 11.4 
Cement ..cc- 24.2 23.6 22.9 20.5 18.4 16.0 


It appears that there is a greater decrease in the 
death rates for Negroes in recent years than that 
for whites. The decline of the rate for whites in 
the registration area in the period 1910-1921 was 
22.7 per cent; that for Negroes, 33.8 per cent. The 
death rate for Negroes now is about what it was 
for whites twenty years ago. The rate for whites 
in 1900 was 17.1 per cent; that for Negroes in 
1921 was 16.0 per cent. It further appears that 


at any one time the death rate among Negroes com- 
pares favorably with that of whites in many for- 


eign countries as, for example, in 1910 the death 
rate was for Hungary, 23.6 per cent; Rumania, 
24.8 per cent; Spain, 23.3 per cent; Austria, 21.3 
per cent; Negroes of the United States, 24.2 per 
cent. 

Life insurance tables show that there is a broad- 
ening of the lifespan of insured Negroes. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company recently 
stated that in the two years, 1911-1912, the ex- 
pected life-span of the colored male policyholders 
at age ten was 41.32 years. In 1922, the expecta- 
tion was 46.74 years, an increase of about 5 1-2 
years or 13.1 per cent. The increase of life ex- 
pectancy during the same period for insured white 
males was 6.3 years or 13.8 per cent. The life ex- 
pectancy for colored female policyholders at age ten 
increased from 41.30 years in 1911-1912 to 46.07 
years in 1922 which is a gain of about 5 years or 
11.5 per cent and is a better record than the in- 
crease, 3.8 years or 7.5 per cent for insured white 
females. This indicates that better economic con- 
ditions and better living conditions and changes in 
life and labor which have recently come to the 
Negro are tending to increase his lifespan. 

When compared with the wealth of the nation 
the wealth of Negroes is small. Since their eman- 
cipation, however, the property accumulation of 
Negroes has rapidly increased from some $20,000,000 
in 1866 to over $1,500,000,000 in 1923. Through 
purchases and increases in value, their property 
holdings are increasing at the rate of about $50,- 
000,000 per year. The lands which they now own 
amount to more than 22,000,000 acres or over 
34,000 square miles, an area greater than that of 
the five New England States, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Home owning is an important phase of 
property accumulation. It is estimated that Ne- 
groes now own over six hundred thousand homes; 
that is, one home out of every four which they have 
established is owned. This is a remarkable show- 
ing and has great significance for the future of the 
race. It is safe to say that any people, starting with 
a handicap of poverty and ignorance, who can in 
fifty years become owners of one-fourth of all the 
homes which they occupy are making progress along 
those lines which make for a high degree of citizen- 
ship. 

With respect to the education of the Negro it 
is found that there is much improvement. The il- 
literacy of the group has decreased from 70.0 per 
cent in 1880 to 22.9 per cent in 1920. Negro edu- 
cation in 1923 shows great progress when com- 
pared with that of former years. This is true with 
respect to equipment and facilities both in public 
schools and secondary schools and in colleges. For- 
merly the same schools did work from the kinder- 
garten to college and professional training. The 
tendency now is to confine a particular grade of 
work to schools of that grade; that is, elementary 
work to elementary schools, secondary work to sec- 
ondary schools, and collegiate work to colleges. Al- 
though during the past fifty years there has been 
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great progress in Negro education the equipment 
and facilities in Negro schools today are on the 
whole far below those in white schools. A large 
part of the rural schools in the South are still 
without school buildings and the average length 
of the terms of many of these schools is still from 
three to five months. Although the Negroes con- 
stitute about 11 per cent of the total population 
of the country, only a little more than 2 per cent 
of the $1,300,000,000 expended annually for edu- 
cation is spent upon them. 

The Negroes as a group are rising in the scale 
of occupations and now have a better economic 
footing than at any time since their emancipation. 
The Negroes in 1923 are found in many and varied 
occupations; in fact, there are very few, if any, 
occupations or grades of occupations in which 
there are not some Negroes. The distribution of 
Negroes ten years and over with reference to oc- 
cupations as reported in the 1920 census is shown 
in the following table: 


Per Cent 
Occupations Number Distribution 
PI os n0ns0cecess .. 2,178,888 45.2 
Domestic and Personal Service. . 1,064,590 22.1 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 
ES rss 886,810 18.4 
Trade and Transportation .... 452,888 9.4 
Professional Work ............ 80,183 1.7 
Mining Industries ........... 73,229 1.5 
Public Service, Municipal, State 
SE, chavececwcwess 50,552 1.0 
Clerical Occupations .......... 37,011 0.8 


The Negro and Civil Rights 

The status of the Negro with respect to civil 
rights in 1923 is that he must look to the several 
states for whatever civil rights he wishes to secure 
under the guarantee of the Constitution through 
the 14th Amendment. After the United States 
Supreme Court in 1883 declared the Civil Rights 
Bill of 1875 unconstitutional, the burden of secur- 
ing for the Negroes equality of accommodations in 
public places was placed upon the states. Since 
that time seventeen states outside of the South 
have adopted civil rights bills which practically 
copied the Civil Rights Bill of 1875. These states 
are Connecticut, Iowa, New Jersey, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnescta, Nebraska, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia. 

Laws for the separation of races in public con- 
veyances are now in force in Tennessee, Florida, 
Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland and Oklahoma. 

Separate school laws with respect to races are 
now in force in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

Laws to restrict the suffrage with special ap- 
plication to the Negro are now in force in Missis- 


sippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Virginia, Georgia and Oklahoma. 

The laws restricting suffrage appear to operate 
to disfranchise both whites and Negroes. An in- 
dication of this is shown by a comparison of the 
votes cast in Southern States in the 1920 presiden- 
tial election with the number of males, white and 
Negro, of voting age in these states. It appears that 
from one-half to four-fifths of the males of voting 
age are not voting, 83 per cent in South Carolina 
and 58 per cent in Alabama. Because of the grow- 
ing intelligence of Negroes in the South and the 
progress which they are making along all lines, 
suggestions are being made with respect to their 
admission to a greater extent to the exercise of the 
franchise. Some of the prominent white news- 
papers of the South have stated that it would be a 
good thing to increase the number of Negro voters 
and “It would not endanger white supremacy 
and it could not lead to Negro supremacy.” In 
spite of disabilities Negroes are taking more and 
more interest both North and South in politics. The 
Negro newspapers of the South are urging Negroes 
to qualify for voting. As over against national 
politics the tendency appears to be to take more 
and more interest in local politics. The reason 
for this is that Negroes are appreciating to a larger 
extent those civic advantages which come largely 
through politics; such as better educational facil- 
ities, better police protection, better sanitary condi- 
tions, etc. 


A Growing Race Consciousness 


The racial struggle of the years has gradually 
resulted in the Negro thinking largely in terms of 
his race, and as a result of this there has evolved a 
racial consciousness. This race or group conscious- 
ness of the Negro is growing. This growth is 
manifesting itself in various ways important among 
which are an increasing interest in race literature, 
more faith in race leadership, a demand for patron- 
age of Negro businesses, a tendency to boycott 
white firms which do not treat the Negro with 
courtesy, and a tendency to move away from com- 
munities in which lynchings have occurred. 

Organization is an indication of the growth of 
racial consciousness. This means not only organ- 
izations through the church, through secret societies, 
but also organizations for the betterment of con- 
ditions, for better educational facilities, for civic 
improvement, for economic development, and for 
greater participation in politics. There are among 
Negroes national organizations as follows: profes- 
sional, (including education, law, and medicine) ; 
business; labor, for political and civic advancement; 
and organizations in the interest of women. 

Another phase of the growth of race conscious- 
ness is that the Negro is developing a literature of 
his own. Through his numerous newspapers, per- 
iodicals, books, and articles he is becoming more and 
more able to set forth his own needs, to state his 
own case, and to champion his own cause. 
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Race Relations 

Since the Negro and the white man live as two 
separate groups the relations of these groups present 
a situation that has become a matter of vital im- 
portance to both races. The main facts about race 
relations are that prejudice and discriminations con- 
tinue. There are lynchings and occasional riots. 
There is an apparent growth and spread of both 
tolerance and intolerance. This is a result of a 
wider and a more continued contact which the 
Negro group is establishing with the white group. 
The friendly relations of the two groups are being 
furthered by the inter-racial cooperation movement 
which is bringing representatives of the two groups 
into working relations with each other. The spirit 
of inter-racial cooperation appears to be growing. 
There is more and more of a disposition for the 
white people of the South to aid in efforts for the 
betterment of conditions among Negroes. Another 
phase of race relations is that the Negro group is 
tending to share to a larger degree in the community 
life. Its importance as a part of the community is 
being more and more recognized and community 
activities are being extended to this group. ‘This 
group is also being asked to participate in the com- 
munity activities, and as a result, the Negro group 
is tending to take a more active part in community 
life. 


The Negro Is an Asset of the Nation 


The Negro is one of the most valuable assets of 
the nation’s population elements. The conditions 
brought about by the World War gave the Negro 
opportunity to demonstrate in a striking way his 
importance as an economic asset to the nation. The 
crisis which developed in the nation by reason of 
the World War disclosed the fact that many ele- 
ments of the population were a weakness to the 
nation and in some instances a hindrance and a 
danger. It was found that the Negro along with the 
native American element was one of the strongest 
assets which the nation had and that in every in- 
stance he remained loyal to the nation in spite of 
German propaganda. When called upon to con- 
tribute of his wealth for the prosecution of the war 
he made a proportionately larger contribution than 
did any other group. Over $225,000,000 was con- 
tributed which is more than $20 for each man, 
woman, and child of the race. The Negroes offered 
themselves freely for service in the World War and 
furnished a larger percentage for their group than 
did the whites for their group—70.41 per cent of 
the whites and 74.60 per cent of the Negroes were 
accepted for service, and 26.84 per cent of the 
whites and 31.74 per cent of the Negroes were ac- 
cepted for full military service. As combat troops, 
as pioneer and working battalions, and in whatever 
service the Negro was placed he acquitted himself 
with credit and honor. They were the first soldiers 
of the American expeditionary forces to get into 
action and the first soldiers of the American army 
to be decorated for bravery. 


Il. 
ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


In order to properly analyze and interpret the 
race problem in 1923 it is important to first con- 
sider the problem historically; that is, what was the 
race problem in the United States in the Ante- 
Bellum Period and in the Reconstruction Period. 
It is also well to point out what have been the 
permanent factors and elements in the race prob- 
lem during these periods. These permanent factors 
and elements appear to be race differences, race 
prejudice, racial friction or race conflict, and efforts 
for racial adjustment. These factors and elements 
are found to be present and to constitute the race 
problem anywhere at any time. 

During the Ante-Bellum Period there was both 
a slavery question and a race question and both 
were concerned with the same group of people. The 
slavery question was in the main a question of status ; 
that is, whether those Negroes held as slaves should 
continue to be slaves or be freed. The race ques- 
tion in the main was one of relations and while 
including status it was broader because it dealt with 
relations of black and white whether bond or free. 
The main features of the race problem during the 
Ante-Bellum Period were the questions of the rela- 
tion of master to slave, the right of the slave, the 
laws relating to the slave, the rights of the free 
Negro and the laws relating to him and restrictions 
imposed upon him. The Post-Bellum Period, that 
is, the Period of Reconstruction, saw the Negro 
group change from a group part of which was free 
and part slave with the free only a little above that 
of the slave as to status and citizens’ rights to a 
group which under the Constitution was accorded 
all the rights and privileges that had hitherto been 
accorded only to the white group. This sudden 
change from the status of slaves and free Negroes 
to freedmen with full citizenship rights resulted in 
much confusion and conflict and also in violence 
which found its expression in the riots of the Re- 
construction Period and in the reign of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Organized discriminations found their ex- 
pression at a somewhat later period in laws which 
restricted the rights and privileges of the Negro 
with respect to schools, with respect to public places, 
public conveyances, and with reference to the fran- 
chise. These restrictions were to a very large degree 
modified applications of the restrictions which in 
the Ante-Bellum Period had been imposed upon the 
free Negro. 

In the Ante-Bellum Period the problem of racial 
adjustment was primarily that of accommodation; 
that is, of adjusting the slave group to the interests 
and needs of the master group without any change 
in status of the slave group and without any special 
effort to better the social and moral conditions of 
the group. The basis of adjustment in the Post- 
Bellum Period and since has been primarily that of 
assimilation ; that is, to take this group of freedmen 
and by giving them the opportunity for economic, 
educational, moral, and religious development to 
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make them a real part of the nation. The two 
phases of adjustment, accommodation and assimila- 
tion, while in a sense complementary to each other, 
have continued to the present time in more or less 
opposition to each other. The accommodation phase 
of adjustment has been largely expressed in the 
efforts to continue to keep the Negro in the same 
relations to the white group as obtained during the 
period of slavery. This has been crystallized in the 
expression, “Keep the Negro in his place.” It is 
well to point out here that by assimilation is not 
meant either miscegenation or amalgamation, al- 
though the mulatto element in the Negro group is 
increasing not so much, however, through mis- 
cegenation as through marriage within the group; 
that is, the marriage of the mulatto with mulatto 
and the marriage of the mulatto with the so-called 


black. (1). 
Methods of Dealing with the Race Problem 


Until recently the race problem has been dealt 
with largely from a coercive standpoint. By the 
coercive method we mean that adjustment is sought 
by agitation and compulsion particularly by means 
of the enactment of laws. In the handling of the 
race problem, as of other social problems, agitation 
and coercive methods have their place and their 
value. 

During the Reconstruction Period and for some 
considerable time after, the major portion of the 
discussion of the race problem was largely in north- 
ern periodicals by means of articles written by 
northern writers, by Negroes, and by southern 
writers. The present tendency in the discussion of 
the race problem is that, in general, these discussions 
and suggestions are more and more often being pub- 
lished in the press of the region where the particu- 
lar phases of the problem in discussion exist. Where- 
as formerly the greater part of the discussion of the 
race problem was in the magazines, by far the 
greater portion of the present discussions are in the 
newspapers, white and colored. The present ten- 
dency with reference to discussing the race problem 
in the South by residents of that section appears to 
be that when an individual, white or black, wishes 
to express himself on the race problem he more 
often publishes his views in a southern paper than in 
a northern paper, thus more affectively molding 
opinion in the section in which he lives. 

The next step resulting from this molding of 
opinion is the coming together of whites and Ne- 
groes in conferences with reference to outlining a 
basis of adjustment. We have as a result and as 
an outgrowth of these conferences what is known 
as the Inter-racial Cooperation Movement, which is 





(1) Census reports the number of mulattoes in 1920 
as being 1,660,554, or 390,132 less tham the number, 2,- 
050,686, for 1910. Some probable causes for this ap- 
parent decrease are (1) as already noted above, many 
Negroes were probably not enumerated in 1920; (2) 
many mulattoes of dark complexion were returned as 
blacks; (3) many mulattoes of very light complexion 
were returned as whites. 





primarily an effort of southern whites and Negroes 
to get together on a basis of cooperation. 

The inter-racial conference method of handling 
the race problem has universal application. The 
general advantage is that representatives of the in- 
terested groups may meet face to face and outline a 
policy that is of mutual benefit to both groups. 
Another aspect of the universality of this method 
is that it is very closely related to and embodies the 
idea of working with and not for a group. Under 
assimilation (the inter-racial method), things are 
done for the best interest of the two groups and for 
the general good. But under the accommodation 
method things are done by one group for the other. 

There was inter-racial cooperation during both 
the Ante-Bellum and Post-Bellum Periods. The 
Post-Bellum Period was especially notable for inter- 
racial cooperation. ‘This cooperation, however, was 
of a kind that did not attract public attention for 
the reason that it was not organized and was for the 
most part of individuals with individuals and for 
religious, economic, and educational purposes. The 
present inter-racial movement is organized and has 
specific stated ends for which it is working. These 
ends are in a general way to secure social justice, 
a square deal for the Negro, and to bring about the 
cooperation of whites with Negroes for the best 
interest of the South and of the nation. 


The Race Problem No Longer Sectional 
But National 


The race problem in the United States is nu 
longer sectional. It has always been national in 
that it concerned the whole nation; but so long as 
there were comparatively few Negroes in the North 
and the problem in its acuteness was in the South, 
it was thought of as being sectional. It was on this 
ground that the statement was often made that the 
South should be permitted to handle the problem in 
its own way. The recent migration of the Negro 
has made the problem in its acuteness a national 
one. It should be considered, not as a problem of 
the Negro in the South or the Negro in the North, 
but as a problem of the nation. 


W orld Contacts 


The Negro groups of the world by means of the 
World War came into strikingly influencing contact 
with each other. This contact has been strengthened 
and continued through the perfecting of world 
methods of communication and the general diffusion 
of knowledge concerning what is going on in every 
part of the world. The Negroes by means of the 
literature which they have developed in America, in 
Africa, in the West Indies, and through the general 
literature of the world have continued this contact. 
The Negroes in America know what the Negroes 
in Africa and in the West Indies are thinking. The 
Pan-African Movement -and the so-called Garvey 
Movement are the direct results of this contact 
through communication which the Negroes in dif- 
ferent parts of the world have established. It is 
probable that it will be very difficult for the prob- 
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lem of the Negro in America, the problem of the 
Negro in the West Indies, and the problem of the 
Negro in Africa to be handled as one universal prob- 
lem to the Negro. These groups, however, may be 
able to give moral and other support to each other. 


Progress and the Race Problem 

It is sometimes stated that the progress of the 
Negro will be a solution of the race problem. The 
facts, however, indicate that progress, instead of 
being a solution of the problem, may sometimes in- 
tensify, complicate, and make it more difficult. The 
Negro by reason of his making progress along all 
lines is coming into contact with the white group 
in many and varied ways. This contact has two 
tendencies; one favorable, one unfavorable. One 
tends to increase friction, the other to promote more 
friendly relations. An important part of the ad- 
justing of the race problem is to reduce friction and 
to bring about more friendly relations, more inter- 
racial cooperation. 


Progress is Making the Negro a 
More Assimilable Group 

During the days of slavery through the house 
servant and mechanic, the free Negro class and in 
other ways the Negro group was in contact with 
the best culture of the South. Since emancipation 
through northern education the Negro, as a group, 
has been in touch with the best culture and tra- 
ditions of the North. The Negroes of America, 
as a group, have no traditions binding them to an- 
other country or another culture. They have no 
heritages in the sense that the foreign elements of 
the country have. No part of the Negro group is 
advocating that the group should not acquire the 
culture of the nation; on the other hand, the whole 
effort of the group is to foster the ideals of America 
and to make progress not only as Negroes but as 
Americans. 


This article in large part appeared in the JOURNAL 
OF SOCIAL FORCES for January, 1924, and is carried 
in this magazine with several important corrections and 
additions. 


The Housing of Negro Immigrants in Pennsylvania 


By Bernarp J. NEwMAN 


HE background of any picture of the housing 
of an immigrant people in a city or state is 
always the housing that exists there at the time 

of their arrival, particularly the housing of the peo- 

ple of the same economic level as themselves. Hence, 
in any discussion of the living accommodations of 
the Negro families which have recently come to 

Pennsylvania, there must be kept clearly in mind 

the picture of conditions which existed in Pennsyl- 

vania when these newcomers entered the State. Let 
us review these conditions: 

First-—There was the housing shortage, affecting 
a large percentage of the low-wage earning and 
renting class. 

Second—There was an unchecked and increasingly 
vicious rent profiteering being practiced upon 
this same group. 

Third—In a measure because of the housing short- 
age and rent profiteering, though equally due 
to other causes, there was a widespread preva- 
lence of insanitation and congested occupancy. 

Fourth—Racial attractions and antipathies were 
reacting upon special groups, including Penn- 
sylvania Negroes, and forcing segregation. 

I need not elaborate upon these points. I cannot 
justify the inertia of our State which has permitted 
these conditions to exist. Our concern with them 
now is simply to refresh our memory to the housing 
situation which confronted the Negro migrants from 
the South who sought out our industries as an aid 
to improve their economic status, and who crossed 
our boundaries with the hope that they were enter- 
ing upon greater social and civic opportunities. 

There are other points which we must bear in 
mind, however, when we consider the problems of 


these people, and by means of which we may clarify 

our thoughts as to their needs and help to determine 

the possible relief measures, the adoption of which 
may be feasible. 

When a family comes to a new city to take up 
residence there, they are controlled in their choice 
of a dwelling by their economic ability to pay rent, 
by the type of houses available within that limit, and 
by the attitude of the community toward them. If 
there are plenty of available houses, other things 
being normal, the selection of a home is compara- 
tively simple. But if there are few or no houses 
for rent within their means, they must then decide 
either— 

First—To take a dwelling larger than their needs, 
at a higher rental than they can afford and eke 
out the difference by letting rooms to lodgers, 
or by reducing their expenditures for other 
essentials ; or 

Second—To take houses discarded as unfit by others 
and make the best of the hazards involved; or 

Third—To reduce their standard of living and 
occupy apartments too small to meet their 
needs ; or 

Fourth—To give up housekeeping and go to board- 
ing, to become lodgers themselves; or 

Fifth—To go into temporary camps. 

The southern Negro coming into Pennsylvania 
had, in most of our cities, just this restricted field 
of choice. While many who came brought with them 
substantial savings, or entered into work that paid 
them well, thus enabling them to make a better 
selection of a dwelling, yet large numbers were 
obliged to restrict their choice and were housed 
under subnormal conditions. They came to a state 
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where the housing problem for persons of their 
means was already acute. They unknowingly helped 
to accentuate this problem. They did not create it, 
but they did intensify it. It is of these that I wish 
to speak. And, because I am more familiar with 
the problem they present in Philadelphia, I will 
draw my illustrations wholly from that city and its 
environs. The cross section is sufficient since it 
covers more than one-half the Negro population of 
the state, according to the 1920 census. 

The background of the picture of Negro migrant 
housing in Philadelphia is practically the same as 
that for the state at large. We have our housing 
shortage, affecting tens of thousands of the 
low-wage earning class. We have our mounting 
rentals, exceeding, in many instances, by over 100 
per cent, rentals charged for the same accommoda- 
tions in 1914. We have widespread overcrowding 
and insanitation. We have old houses inherited by 
the poor as cheaper rental properties but miserable 
in their fitting for human habitation. Into a large 
number of these buildings and areas, a Negro popu- 
lation already had been forced to move. Thus when 
the new Negro immigrant came to the city, he found 
his choice restricted and he went where doubling-up 
was understood and taken for granted. 

We do not know how many newcomers have thus 
obtained residence in Philadelphia, though from sev- 
eral surveys that have been made it is estimated the 
number approximates 10,500 per year for the past 
two years. Some found individual houses in the 
newer areas opening up to colored occupancy. But 
by far the majority went into the old areas. A spot 
map of migrant families, reported to the Migration 
Committee and made in the office of the Housing 
Association, shows that the bulk of the known resi- 
dences of these migrants was in the old and densely 
populated Negro centers in the Middle City, South 
Philadelphia, and West Philadelphia. Proportion- 
ately fewer were in Germantown. Wherever they 
have settled in the already congested districts, they 
have packed in a few more families than were there 
before. Cases are very numerous where practically 
every room in a dwelling has been turned into an 
apartment or lodgings. Thus on violation cards on 
file at the Housing Association may be noted: a 
house of six rooms on Waverly Street, occupied by 
five families; a four-room house on Kenilworth 
Street, occupied by three families; on Sharswood 
Street a six-room house with four families, nineteen 
persons in all; on South 16th Street, twelve rooms 
with nine families and one lodger; on Chancellor 
Street, three rooms with two families and also two 
lodgers who sleep during the day, eight persons in 
all; on South 13th Street, a house of eighteen rooms 
occupied by sixteen families. 

This same crowding that forces one-room occu- 
pancy also forces the overcrowding of single rooms, 
in some cases five persons to a room; in other cases 
more. On Segal Street, two migrant families, seven 
persons, occupied one sleeping room; on North 
Woodstock Street, a family of five lived in one 
room; while on South 70th Street, three families 


were found in one large room, sixteen persons in 
all. Situated over a garage, the only sanitary equip- 
ment in this room was a spigot and sink. No toilet 
was on the premises. Frequently old stores are con- 
verted to serve as apartments. 

High rents accompany almost every case of over- 
crowding. Usually one-room apartments are sub-let 
on a weekly basis and seldom does the rent fall as 
low as $3.50 per week. Rents on such a basis of 
occupancy vary, but one house of six rooms returned 
a rental of $81.00 a month; another, of nine rooms, 
netted $108.00 a month; a house of twelve rooms 
brought in $224.00 a month; one six-room house 
which rented in 1914 to one family for $14.00 a 
month was changed into three apartments, by the 
addition of a sink and toilet on the second floor, 
and now brings in $100.00 a month; and still an- 
other house rented to a migrant for $65.00 a month 
was sub-let by him to 38 persons, nearly all 
migrants, so as to return him almost $100.00 a week. 
It had one toilet in the yard and no bath or toilet 
in the house. 

It would be only repetition to say that insanita- 
tion and incomplete sanitary equipment go with 
such occupancy conditions. To the one-room occu- 
pancy, anyone making an enumeration of the housing 
evils attending such living would have to add cellar 
and attic living, obstructed drainage, disrepair, 
accumulation of rubbish and filth, and other nui- 
sances unmentionable. One day’s inspection of 63 
such houses uncovered 90 violations of the Housing 
Law. 


The situation has reached the point where some 
constructive program to meet it must be promoted. 
That program has many ramifications but insofar 
as it is concerned with the housing of the migrants, 
it is no different from the program which is needed 
to meet the same housing situation for all low-wage 
earning groups. It can be summarized as follows: 
First—An adequate sanitary law and efficient sani- 

tary inspection to uncover and to correct nui- 

sance conditions and congested occupancy ; 
Second—The erection of more houses on a low cost 

basis to rent to low-wage earning groups. 


Private initiative can do much to carry on this 
program, but State encouragement may be necessary 
to stimulate such private initiative. New York 
State has shown the way and has made remarkable 
progress through the adoption of a program for New 
York City, the main features of which are— 


First—Tax exemption for houses built during a stated 
period for sale at less than $5,000 per dwelling or 
per apartment in a tenement house. As a result 
of this legislation, during the year 1922 New York 
City erected one-fourth of all the building construc- 
tion in the entire country. Its program for new 
dwelling construction alone provided, during that 
year, for about 100,000 families in new homes, or 
for approximately 500,000 persons. The tremendous 
increase over previous construction records can be 
secn when the contrast is made with 1920 prior to 
the enactment of this legislation. Then the total 
number of families provided for in new houses was 
only 14,323, or accommodations for about 71,000 
persons. 
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Second—Rent control legislation, tending to check rent 
profiteering. In this field New York did what other 
thoughtful communities have done where the rent 
gouger plied his nefarious practices. Almost every 
European country found it necessary toa adopt such 
legislation. In the United States not only did New 
York pass rent legislation, but also New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Chicago, Seattle, Denver, and other equally important 
states and cities. 

The situation is sufficiently serious for all classes 
in Pennsylvania, especially in the large cities of the 
State today, to warrant the adoption for a temporary 
period of the relief measures which have been so 
successful in New York. It may be that such meas- 
ures would prove a stimulus sufficient to bring about 


e 


a radical improvement in an intolerable situation. 

As a further relief measure, either a Federal or 
a State Home Loan Fund similar in character to 
the Federal Farm Loan Fund might facilitate the 
financing of home ownership and check the grafting 
that is practiced on the man of little means who 
aspires to save through the purchase, on long period 
payments, of a home he may call his own. These 
are not theoretical proposals. They have been tried 
and found practical. 


An address given January 3, 1924, before a conference 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., on “The Needs of the Negro 
Population of Pennsylvania”, called by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Statistics, Stature, and Health 


By C. V. Roman, M. D. 


HE unchanging orderliness of Nature is the 

pole-star of science—the law of casuality is 
supreme. 

Truth is a unit and always. consistent. There 
is neither inharmony nor contradiction. Two and 
two always make four. Facts do not dispute facts. 
Appearance may deceive, but truth is not 
treacherous. 

The statistical study of human life is called 
demography, a word much newer than the sub- 
ject it describes. Demography is a science in a re- 
stricted sense only. “All sciences in their evolu- 
tion go through a decriptive stage in which data 
are collected and hypotheses tested. So regarded, 
demography may be called a science, the science 


of human generation, growth, decay, and death as 
studied by statistical methods.” 

The author just quoted says of the book from 
which these words are taken, “Specifically * * * 
it emphasizes the need of using vital statistics with 
truth, with imagination, and with power.” 

The first item is too often absent from statistics 
relating to the stature and health of the American 
Negro. 

When an investigation is begun by deliberate 
violation of the terms and conditions specifically 
set down as the rule of action, we have strong rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of any conclusions 


presented. 
The United States “Army Anthropology Based 
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on Observations Made on Draft Recruits, 1917- 
1918, and on Veterans at Demobilization, 1919,” 
was authorized by General Orders No. 70 issued 
July 31, 1918. ‘These orders said among other 
things: 

“Companies will, if practicable, be composed of 
members of the same race.” * * * * All officers, 
except field officers, of these regiments will be so 
far as practicable of those races of which the units 
are composed.” 

This rule presumably was not found practicable 
as applied to the Negro. “A culture that long 
ignores its own context will not be taken seri- 
ously even by itself.”* 

We cannot be too hasty in accepting the state- 
ments of the reports as meaning exactly what they 
say. For illustration, take this brief sentence: 

“Two divisions (the 92nd and the 93rd) were 
comprised wholly of Negro troops.” This is quite 
obviously incorrect. Excepting two majors (medi- 
cal) and one colonel and one lieutenant-colonel 
all the officers above captain were white. There 
were also many white captains and lieutenants. 
The signal corps and supporting artillery were both 
white in one of the divisions. One of the divisions 
never went into action as a division but was broken 
up and divided among other units. There might 
fairly arise, therefore, some question about taking 
the further evidence of the report submitted con- 
cerning the morals and character, manners and con- 
duct, stature and health of Negro soldiers. 

The just inference meant to be established is 
the unreliability not the falsity of the evidence con- 
cerning Negroes. The prejudiced are as frequently 


*Murphy—The Present South. 


unable as they are unwilling to tell the truth. 

“The question whether a given person had Negro 
blood must often have arisen.” It did often arise 
and gave striking evidence of the workings of preju- 
dice. The writer knows of many instances where 
great pertubation and change of manners have en- 
sued upon the discovery that a physiologically white 
man was ethnically black, and vice versa. With 
many, color and not character determine conduct. 

The military value of men is determined by 
three distinct things: mentality, conduct, and 
physique. The Negro soldier has not had an ex- 
actly square deal from either of these angles. The 
reports on his physique seem tinged with the de- 
sire to confine him to labor batallion status. Re- 
ports on conduct evince an anxiety to show the 
necessity for supervision. Finally, reports on men- 
tality suggest an effort to prove disqualification for 
responsible leadership. 

In the army, as elsewhere, prejudice and self- 
interest manifest their presence by warped reason- 
ing rather than by willful falsification. Misunder- 
standing rather than meanness makes men unjust. 
Little complaint can be made against the facts 
stated. It is the suppression, exaggeration, and 
twisting by improper emphasis that constitutes the 
injustice. The following generalizations and com- 
parative data seem on their face to be rationally 
fair and scientifically impartial : 

“The distance from the sole of the foot to the 
vertex of the head is one of the most striking 
of human dimensions and one of the most easily 
secured.” 

“Stature is not altogether satisfactory as a fun- 
damental dimension.” 
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“In many ways the best standard for human 
dimensions would be the distance of the sternal 
notch from the buttocks, that is, the sitting height 
of the sternal notch.” 

“Negro soldiers are more variable than whites.” 

“Increase of stature may come of good treat- 
ment.” 

“Average height for United States Army 67.49 
inches.” 

“Difference between white and colored .01 
inches.” 

“The Negro groups appear better nourished 
than those groups that contain an excess of native 
whites. This is possibly due to the greater re- 
sistance on the part of the Negroes to those para- 
sites that tend to keep down weight.” 

“Negroes were found to be more variable in 
stature than the whites.” 

“Negro troops are slightly heavier and show a 
greater variability in weight than the white troops.” 

“The chest girth of the Negro troops was rel- 
atively somewhat less than that of whites.” 

“The best index of build is debatable.” 

“The general comparative picture we get of the 
white troops (including a great variety of races) 
and the Negro troops is this: The Negro troops 
have relatively longer arms and legs, shorter trunks, 
narrower pelvis, more nearly circular ellipse of 
cross section of the chest; larger, shorter neck; 
more nearly parallel outlines of the trunk, larger 
girth of leg, and a greater weight than the whites. 
The waist is less marked because of the relatively 
small transverse diameter of the pelvis and chest 
and the greater circumference of the waist. The 
Negro seems more powerfully developed from the 
pelvis down and the white more powerfully de- 
veloped in the chest. 

“In summary, then, the main differences of 
shape between Negro and white troops are that 
the former have relatively longer appendages, 
shorter trunks, head and neck, broader shoulders, 
narrower pelvis, and greater girth of neck, length 
of thigh and calf, than the latter.” 

When we note that these data are based on the 
examination of 93,185 white men and 6,264 col- 
ored, the comparative inadequacy of the Negro data 
becomes at once apparent. America’s greatest crime 
against the Negro is hasty generalization. We are 
neither all sinners, nor all saints. Most of us are 
“Sust folks.” A reasonable appraisement of indi- 
vidual worth is a fundamental condition of racial 
adjustment. We ourselves are not guiltless. We 
are apt to accept at face-value, praise, and reject 
as naught all criticism, forgetting that those who are 
coddled will be kicked. 

In health matters we are apt to over-value cer- 
tain favorable statistics from selected groups, as 
insurance patrons and northern migrants. Policy- 
holders of life insurance are not only physically a 
select group, but the fact of having such a policy 
indicates a kind of forward-looking providence 
that is a factor of both health and longevity. The 
present day northern migrant, like his precursor 


of a past generation, the fugitive slave, is apt to 
be above the average in physical endurance, moral 
stamina, or intellectual alertness, frequently all 
three. Such statistics have their value but must 
not in sound reasoning be accepted as having a racial 
application. 

Education, especially the so-called “higher edu- 
cation,” should furnish the student a background 
of culture upon which to build correct health habits 
and to formulate sound health judgments—freeing 
him from the blandishments and deceptions of 
quacks and dreamers. Many of our institutions 
are awaking to this responsibility. The author of 
this article is trying to give these ideas material 
objectivity at Fisk University. 

Oscar Peschel, the German geographer and 
philosopher, says of his people: 

“We have appeared on the arena of history as 
the creators and guardians of the treasures of 
culture.” 

This is a fair sample of race inequality doctrinaire 
logic. Germany’s exclusive claim is as good and 
as bad as anybody’s else. “Civilization is the al- 
truistic fruition of the ages and rests upon man’s 
unselfish service to man. Every one who does 
a kind deed is a contributor, from the humble slave 
who did his duty in the dim and distant past, to 
the brilliant inventor of today; and while it is 
the patrimony of mankind, the white man is the 
present administrator. He must, however, deal 
fairly with all the heirs or vacate his office; for 
civilization is the product of no- particular breed 
of men and is, therefore, the heritage of all. Uni- 
versality will mean perpetuation. World-wide 
peace can only come with world-wide democracy.”* 

The colored writers are too apt to content them- 
selves with a quid pro quo argument. This will not 
do. We cannot construct upon negation. Truth 
is universal and eternal, but its interpretation is 
epochal and racial. Statistics cannot become fair 
until racial bias and ethnic predilection are elimi- 
nated. Both races must face the truth. Nature 
has no step-children. Differences in feature and 
stature are not to be resolved into terms of su- 
periority of inferiority. These differences are in- 
cidental, environmental, or cultural. “There is 
but one species of man.”’** 

“Humanity seems to move in a confused medley 
of the most diverse and composite forms, without 
any of them being able to persist.”*** 

There are no permanently distinctive racial lines 
in either Anatomy, Physiology, or Pathology; Sta- 
tistical Compilations, Statural Measurements and 
Health Codes to the contrary notwithstanding. 

American mortuary returns disclosed no lethal 
diseases peculiar to the Negro. Statistics of stat- 
ure based on environmental status are determina- 
tive of health potentialities in neither body nor 
mind. 

*American Civilization and The Negro— 

Roman, Chap. XIII. 


**The Races of Man—Deniker, p. 120 
***4 merican Civilization and The Negro—Roman, p. 194 
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Pennsylvania Holds an Inter-racial Conference 


HE Department of Public Welfare of the 

State of Pennsylvania thru its Director, Dr. 

Ellen C. Potter, formally initiated the State's 
program for remedying the needs of its Negro pop- 
ulation by holding on January 3, in the Senate 
Caucus Room of the State Capitol, a conference of 
social organizations of the State whose activities 
among this group were felt to have exposed them 
to these problems. This Conference was attended 
by about 150 white and Negro delegates from dif- 
ferent sections of the State, and their views as ex- 
pressed are given in part and in substance. 


Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Director of the Department 
of Welfare, State of Pennsylvania, and Chairman 
of the Conference: “It is one of the functions of 
the Department of Welfare to focus public opinion 
upon the needs of the people of the State and upon 
the necessary programs for meeting these needs. As 
a preliminary, it is a custom of the Department to 
confer with the members of the groups most con- 
cerned, to get a concensus of their opinions about 
what is most needed and what programs are most ur- 
gent... . Dependency does not seem to be the princi- 
pal problem of the Negro population. Recently 
many able-bodied men have come into the State 
from the South, and some of these have brought 
money with them.” 


Governor Gifford Pinchot: “I was brought 
up ‘on both sides of the house.” In my early 
childhood I had colored friends...I have lived 
both in the North and in the South and ac- 
quired some impression of the difficulties and 
needs of the colored population....No_ better 
thing to my mind can be done than the getting to- 
gether of members of the two races in some such 
manner as you have done today. You are prob- 
ably aware that I have had in mind the appoint- 
ment of an Inter-racial Commission. The names 
of these members I hope to be able to announce in 
the near future. . . . We want to put this adminis- 
tration squarely on record as to its attitude toward 
this problem and toward the new problems which 
have recently arisen. . . . This administration pro- 
poses to do everything in its power to meet the is- 
sues openly and above board—to deal with the 
problem as it is. . We must bring the two 
sides of the house together to work for the mutual 
good of both sides of the house. . . . The minute 
you try to do it on one side alone, you begin to do 
things wrong. . We shall insist upon equal 
rights and equal consideration based not upon color 
but upon the value of the individual.” 


Dr. Henry M. Minton, Superintendent of 
Mercy Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.: “There 
are three diseases to which Negroes are sus- 
ceptible,—tuberculosis, venereal disease, small-pox. 
This susceptibility is not due to race but to bad 
housing, insanitation, and ignorance. The same 
difference would be found, if studied, between the 


laboring classes and the more favored wealthy classes 
of society. . . . Emphasis upon health work for Ne- 
groes in Philadelphia began around 1914. ‘The 
Henry Phipps House had an average attendance 
of about 50 Negroes a year for health treatment. 
Negro physicians and Negro nurses were em- 
ployed, and in 1923 the number of Negroes receiv- 
ing attention increased to 700 new cases a year.... 
I recommend the establishment of ‘health clinics’ 
in various cities where Negroes from the South 
live, manned by Negro physicians and Negro nur- 
ses. Let the state issue pamphlets, to be distributed 
by social workers who meet the trains, to the in- 
coming Negroes; also, use the Associated Negro 
Press, with its circulation in the South, to advise 
Negroes where they may receive health treatment. 
The cases of small-pox among southern Negroes 
which have become serious in Philadelphia may in 
this manner be reduced, for when these people 
are drawn to the health centers a thorough exam- 
ination can be given them and the physicians would 
be able to discover other disabilities and direct 
them to the appropriate clinics for treatment. Ne- 
gro physicians know best the needs of Negroes and 
ought to be in charge in all things in which Negroes 
especially are concerned.” 


Dr. Turnbull, Director of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health: “I have been interested 
in the health problems of the Negro population, but 
it has not been clear just what ought to be done. 
The suggestions made by Dr. Minton are good 
and the Department will do what it can to carry 
them out.” 


Dr. Mossell, of Philadelphia: “Where we 
make this problem a race problem, we de- 
feat our own ends. If the State has funds 
they should be divided among the people who need 
the care of the State, without regard to race or 
color. The laboring classes produce the wealth. 
Where there is segregation and exclusion, there 
will be resentment. It ought not to be necessary 
to have a conference in this form here at all. To 
duplicate institutions means doubling of expenses.” 

Mrs. Layton, of Philadelphia: “With exorbi- 
tant rents Negroes are forced to resort to many 
practices, and they can boot-leg just as any other 
kind of a man. With the present condition of 
congestion, children are exposed to an exhibition 
of many objectionable and infectious practices.” 

Mr. L. B. Moore: “Something should come 
out of this association of the minds of both races. 
The colored people from the South have brought 
with them everything they have,—money, household 
goods, small-pox—everything they have....My 
people don’t always know what to eat or how to 
eat what they get.” 

Mr. White, recent appointee on the Boxing Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania: “The greatest menace 
in the migration is that to morals. . We took a 
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revolver away from a boy at school. On inquiry 
we learned that he had taken it from his father to 
keep him from shooting his mother. The lodger 
situation had broken up this home, the husband 
accusing his wife of improper relations. They 
finally separated.” 


Dr. R. R. Wright, Jr., of the A. M. E. Church: 
“No one has said anything about the churches 
here. Health education can be done among the 
Negroes only thru the cooperation of the churches. 
...Hospital discrimination interferes with health 
development among Negroes. The sick man ought 
to be admitted where sick persons are treated. 
Health is health, and race is race.” 


Dr. Charles R. Zahnizer, Secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Council of Churches: “You can- 
not make any far-reaching recreational pro- 
grams and ignore the church. Practically every 
Negro is connected with a church. They are the 
most universally churched of any group. The 
church is the one organization in which they can 
express themselves, but I do not believe it is a 
function of the church to take leadership in recrea- 
tional programs. It is their duty to see that rec- 
reational improvements are made and kept whole- 
some.” 


Mrs. E. W. Moore, of Pittsburgh: “We 
have been handicapped by a lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of ministers who feel that recrea- 
tion is secular and that things which they do not 
understand should be dealt with an ‘absent treat- 
ment’ or by antagonism.” 


Dr. Gibson, of Pittsburgh: “The greatest 
socializing influence is the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
colored people respond to case building better than 
anybody else. To the Home for Homeless Men, 
conducted by the Society for the Improvement of 
the Poor, 500 men come every night. They are 
‘down and outs.’ We never turn anybody away. 
Someone has asked why we do not allow a floor 
for colored men. It would not do. The men who 
come to us are the worst types in the city and it 
would not do to mix them with the Negroes. We 
spend $250,000 a year on this work.” 


Mr. John T. Clark of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League: ‘“We have been urging the Society for the 
the Improvement of the Poor to allow us some ac- 
commodation for the many homeless Negro ‘down 
and outs,’ but they have not seen fit to let Negroes 
come in. We told them that if it was fear of mix- 
ing the men, one floor might be allowed them with 
communication direct from the outside, so that 
they would never see each other. This was re- 
fused. The problem is serious. There is a group 
of Negroes in Philadelphia who could do much to 
relieve their housing difficulty by building on a plot 
which they have, but the city states that it is not 
in position to make any extension of facilities 
through them.” 


Mrs. Daisy Lampkins, a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Pittsburgh Urban League: 


“Our ten welfare men in industrial plants in 
the Pittsburgh district might be considered ‘one 
man inter-racial committees,’ for they stand be- 
tween white employers and the Negro worker, and 
Negroes in the small communities.... Negro work- 
ers need the feeling of ‘belonging’... Discrimina- 
tion and segregation are the heart of the prob- 
lem in Pittsburgh. A Negro physician cannot be 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania be- 
cause no hospital will allow him to come in for his 
clinical work. The Negro women who come to 
McGhee Hospital for confinement are not even 
allowed in the General Ward; they are carried into 
the basement.” 


Mrs. Anne Biddle Stirling, of the Philadelphia 
Inter-racial Committee: “The Inter-racial Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia is trying scientifically 
to get at the bottom of stupid inhibitions 
on the race question and root them out 
and replace them with something constructive. It 
is beginning its work not with the older people, 
who are hardened in their traditions, but with the 
children in school. We have placed pamphlets car- 
rying authentic information about the Negroes in 
the schools, beginning with the Quaker institu- 
tions... . All of us have had some sort of ‘inferiority 
complex.’ I had one. I lived in the country. My 
cousins lived in the city. That thing troubled me 
for years. If such a little thing could trouble a 
person as much as this did me, think of what the 
Negro’s status must mean to him.” 


Miss Edith Dallas, House of the Holy Child, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “In 1918 a survey revealed 
that there were in Philadelphia 8,000 beds avail- 
able for dependent white children and 340 for 
colored, The situation is not changed today.” 


Miss Pelly, of Philadelphia: “I am convinced 
that we child placing agencies are placing many 
children who should not be placed away from 
home, children for whom other arrangements could 
be made....It should not be how many children 
we have placed, but how many we have placed with 
their parents, relatives, and friends.” 


Dr. Porter, of Philadelphia: “Our problem is 
not altogether with the Negroes from the South. 
It is with ourselves.” 


The Findings Committee appointed by Dr. Pot- 
ter, whose membership included Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, John T. Emlen, Abraham Epstein, Dr. Sadie 
Mossell-Alexander, and Reverend J. W. Talley 
recommended (a) that an expression of apprecia- 
tion be tendered Dr. Potter for calling the con- 
ference and (b) that a thoroughly scientific sur- 
vey be conducted under the Department of Wel- 
fare for ascertaining exact needs and providing a 
basis upon which to formulate an effective program 
of action. It was further intimated that this Com- 
mittee after a second meeting (to be held in Phila- 
delphia) would make more definite recommenda- 
tions concerning the survey, and that another gen- 
eral meeting would be called. 
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Alexis Sergiewitch Pushkin 


By Epona WortHiLey UNDERWOOD 

















Alexis Sergiewitch Pushkin 

LEXIS SERGIEWITCH PUSH- 

KIN was born in Moscow in May of the 

last year of the Great Century—1799—the 
same year in which Heine was born, and a year 
which saw the birth of numerous statesmen and 
men of letters. On his father’s side he came of an 
old and celebrated family of the nobility that had 
been prominent in state affairs for generations. On 
his mother’s side he was a descendant of Ibrahim 
Hannibal, the Negro of Peter the Great. 

His nurse, Arina Rodionovna, developed his 
imaginative nature in his childhood by telling him 
fairy tales and legends, and singing to him the folk 
songs of Russia. When he was grown, Pushkin 
acknowledged his-great indebtedness to her. It was 
she who, together with his grandmother Maria 
Alexevna, taught him to read and write the Russian 
tongue. His first regular instruction, however, was 
received from French tutors. 

At nine years of age a passion for reading took 
possession of him. He devoured everything in his 
grandfather’s library, which was made up, as were 
the libraries of Russian noblemen at that day, of 
French books; Voltaire, Rousseau, and the En- 
cyclopedists. French was really his mother tongue. 
He wrote his first poems in it. Pushkin’s father 
was a courtly nobleman of the distinguished period 
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of Catherine the Great. His father had literary 
and artistic friends, and as a child, in Moscow, in 
his own home he met Karamzin, Batouchkov, and 
others. He wrote verses almost as soon as he was 
able to write words of any kind. 

When he became old enough he was sent to 
Tsarskoe Selo, where he gave less attention to study 
than to amusement. However, even at this time, 
his poetic gift attracted attention and won him the 
friendship of the grey haired Derzhavin, the one 
time friend of Catherine the Great, who prophesied 
rightly enough his brilliant future. At this school 
Pushkin, Baron Delvig, Goncharov, and others, 
edited a little journal in which their early poems 
appeared. He left Tsarskoe Selo when he was 
about nineteen to enter the service of the govern- 
ment. This brought him to St. Petersburg where 
he gave himself over unrestrainedly to the enjoy- 
ments of the gilded youth of the capital, who formed 
a society in which duelling was the favorite amuse- 
ment. His nature was daring and noble and capable 
of fine enthusiasms. His short story—“The Duel” 
—is said to be autobiographical, and that he him- 
self—like its hero—really stood calmly and ate 
cherries, while his opponent in the duel fired at him. 
His nature embraces such tremendous extremes that 
it effectually shuts out all snap-shot judgments of 
commonplaceness even if it is easy to condemn him. 
He remained in the government service until 1820. 
This was the year in which his first great poem 
appeared, “Ruslan and Lyudmila,” a romantic tale, 
in which he sang of Russia’s heroic past and the 
ancient city of Kiev, copying somewhat, perhaps, 
the manner of Ariosto. The effect of this poem 
upon his countrymen, together with some shorter 
poems and epigrams in his own handwriting, which 
were having circulation at the time, was unparallel- 
ed. Shortly after this first dazzling success, a revo- 
lutionary ode procured his sudden banishment to 
the south of Russia. His sojourn there, among the 
mountains of the Caucasus, had a beneficial effect 
upon him. He learned to know and to love the 
people and the country. The unrivaled natural 
beauty of Crimea was an inexhaustible source of in- 
spiration. Some of his greatest poems date from this 
period,—‘“‘The Prisoner in the Caucasus,” which is 
the story of the love of a Circassian girl for a captive 
Russian officer; “Bakhchisaray Fountain”; “The 
Gypsies,” a tale of love and vengeance, which grew 
out of his acquaintance with these wandering peo- 
ple, and his interest in their life; “The Robber 
Brothers.” 


It was here he first read Byron in the original, 
and the poems written during this period of banish- 
ment bear the mark of Byron’s influence. The be- 
ginning of his great novel in verse—‘‘Evgeni Oney- 
gin”—is altogether after the manner of the famous 
Briton. 

In 1824 he was banished to his estate Mikhai- 
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lovski in the Government of Pskov. At the time 
of banishment from Odessa to this estate, he wrote 
the Byronic poem of farewell to the sea. In Mikhai-- 
lovski he began to study again, and try to make up 
for the time he had squandered in school. 


He read Shakespeare and Goethe, and through 
them a certain change was effected in his viewpoint 
and his writing. On the whole, English and 
French literature influenced him most. The two 
years of enforced solicitude spent here had a salutory 
influence upon his excitable and stormy nature, 
taught him, in some measure, self-control, which he 
greatly needed, and helped to ripen and perfect his 
genius. It was here that he freed himself from the 
influence of Byron and first learned to know Shake- 
speare. And it was here he wrote his play “Boris 
Godunov,” which Mussorgsky made the foundation 
of his opera. 


In 1826 the young Emperor, Nicholas, recalled 
him from banishment and singled him out for favor 
and a friendship which did not last. In 1830 he 
received from his father the estate Boldino in the 
Government of Nishni Novogrod, where he finished 
“Oneygin,” which had been published piecemeal, 
from time to time, and where he continued to work 
upon his plays. 

During these years of banishment he had written 
“Count Nuiin”; “Pultava”, a narrative poem de- 
scribing the defeat of Charles the Twelfth of Swe- 
den by Peter the Great; “The Little House in 
Kolomna” ; and many short stories in prose, the lat- 
ter being published sometimes under the pen name 
of Ivan Belkin. 

He was at the height of his glory and creative 
power when he became enamored of the famous Slav 
beauty, Natalie Gontscharovna, a woman noted both 
for her great personal charm and her frivolity, 
whom he married in 1831. The first year of his 
married life he began his historical romance— 
“Peter the Great,” the Negro of the Czar—unfin- 
ished—and which we give—and in which it was 
his intention to tell the true life story of his great- 


grandfather, the Abyssinian Negro who, by his 
bravery and fine intelligence, won the favor of Rus- 
sia’s cruel and capricious ruler. 

His wide reading and historical research led him 
to the compositjon of novelettes founded upon his 
torical subjects, the best known of which is “The 
Captain’s Daughter,” which in its way is a little 
masterpiece. In addition, at this time, he wrot: 
poems of varying lengths—‘‘Russalka” (the Russian 
Lorelei); “The Banquet During the Plague’; 
“Mozart and Salieri”; ‘““The Avaricious Knight” ; 
“The Bronze Rider.” 

His life in St. Petersburg in the midst of dis- 
sipated and frivolous courtiers, who looked down 
with something of contempt upon his poet’s calling, 
and who were unable rightly to estimate his intel- 
lectual worth, afforded him little happiness. In addi- 
tion, malicious gossip, attacking his wife, embittered 
him. The attention of M. Dantes, the adopted son 
of the Minister from Holland, to his beautiful wife 
had become the gossip of St. Petersburg. 

He was an object of ridicule and envy. His 
nervous and overstrained nature was incapable of 
dealing with the situation. Spurred on by jealousy 
and intriguing friends, he challenged him to a duel, 
and was killed in the encounter. He died in Janu- 
ary 1837 and lies buried at a short distance from 
his hereditary estate, in Moscow—Mikhailovski. 

A statue was erected to him in Moscow in 1880 
and another four years later in St. Petersburg. 

In Pushkin, Russia lost its greatest poetic genius, 
whose fame spread far beyond the confines of the 
empire. He was the first to exploit worthily the 
splendors of that newly formed Russian tongue. 
Lermontov, writing of his early and tragic death, 
said that Russia would be punished for having per- 
mitted it by never again producing so great a poet. 
Time has made good the prophecy. Today Pushkin 
is still the great classic poet of the Slav world. And 
he was not only a poet, but a scholar; a man of let- 
ters, conversant with many literatures in many lan- 
guages; a dramatist; and a writer of fine, fluent 
prose. 


The Negro of Peter the Great 


Translated from the Original Russian 
By Epna WortTHLEY UNDERWOOD 


MONG the celebrated people whom Peter 
the Great sent abroad for the purpose of 
acquiring the knowledge which was indis- 
pensable for a great realm that happened to be 
in a period of transition, was his god-child, the 
Negro, Ibrahim. He had been educated indeed 
in a military school in Paris, from which he had 
been graduated with honor and with the title of 
a general of artillery. He had distinguished him- 


self for his bravery in the Spanish War for Suc- 
cession and when he returned again to the capital 
of France he was seriously wounded. 
Notwithstanding the innumerable demands upon 
his time, the Emperor of Russia always found an 
opportunity to keep himself informed about this 
favorite of his, and the news that he received was 
always flattering in regard to the young man’s pro- 
gress and likewise in regard to his conduct. Peter 





Note: In this article, which the Russian poet Pushkin 
arote at the command of Nicholas the First of Russia, 


using for research imperial archives and private family 


documents, he speaks of the great military man who was 
his Negro grandfather as Ibrahim, but his real name 
was Hannibal. This story of Peter the Great remains 
today a fragment. Pushkin did not live to finish it. 
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the Great, indeed, was extraordinarily pleased with 
this young fellow, whom he had adopted, and kept 
begging him to come back to Russia; but Ibrahim 
was in no haste to do this. He kept finding one 
pretext after the other that would keep him from 
going. Sometimes it was because of the wounds 
which he had received in the Spanish War, some- 
times it was the wish to continue his military 
studies, sometimes he declared he had an insufficient 
supply of money on hand; but no matter what he 
said, Peter the Great was indulgent with him. He 
wrote to him and begged him to consider carefully 
his health, thanked him for his interest and his zeal 
in acquiring knowledge, and although he was 
niggardly as regards outlay for his own personal ex- 
penditures, his treasure chests were always open for 
the requests of Ibrahim. With the gold which Peter 
the Great was continually sending him, he took 
pains to include kind and fatherly advice and to 
sketch continually plans that would be helpful for 
his future. 

According to the testimony of trustworthy his- 
torical documents, nothing has ever equalled the 
frivolity, the folly, and the wanton luxury of the 
French race at that period. During the last years 
of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, which had 
been marked by dignity, piety, and pride among 
the court set, there was not a trace left to be seen 
now. The Duke of Orleans, who united every 
possible personal weakness with so many distin- 
guished characteristics was, however, happily free 
from hypocrisy. The orgies which went on con- 
tinually in the Palais Royal were not a secret to 
the people of Paris; the example, however, which 
he set was contagious and the people followed it. 
If law appeared upon the scene at all, it was united 
with a hunger for money and an inexhaustible thirst 
for pleasure and dissipation. Great fortunes were 
thrown away and flung to the winds, and morality 
seemed upon the verge of disappearing forever; the 
French nobility were merry, wasteful, and dis- 
sipated, and the noble realm seemed in danger of 
falling to pieces to the rhythm of the music of vaude- 
ville and the echo of satirical jests. 

And yet, at the same time, this society was some- 
thing fine and worth while to observe. Cultivation 
of the mind and senses and a longing for pleasure 
and diversion had been drawing all classes some- 
what nearer together. Charm, fame, glory, talent, 
qualities that were strange or striking, in short, any- 
thing that satisfied curiosity or promised a momen- 
tary mental diversion, were accepted and taken up 
with equal indulgence. Art and letters, scholarly 
learning and philosophy, deserted their old time 
quiet and retirement in order to show themselves in 
the Great World; in order to bow their heads to 
fashion and to be guided by public opinion. Women 
ruled nowadays, but they asked neither for reverence 
nor respect; instead, a purely superficial politeness 
had taken the place of the old worshipful esteem 
for their sex, which had marked an earlier genera- 
tion. The licentiousness of the Duke of Richelieu, 
that Alcibiades of this modern Athens, is recorded 





in history and gives us an insight into the morals 
of the age. 

Temps fortuné, marqué par la licence 

Ou la folie, agitant son grelot, 

D’un pied léger parcourt toute la France, 

Ou nul mortel ne daigne étre dévot, 

Oia l’on fait tout excepté pénitennce. 

The coming of Ibrahim, his peculiar external ap- 
pearance, his extensive education and his great natu- 
ral gifts, aroused universal interest in Paris. All 
the great ladies wanted the “Negro of the Czar” 
at their parties and entertainments, and they emu- 
lated each other in sending him invitations. The 

uke of Orleans, who was the Regent of France, 
invited him more than once to his merry evening 
parties. Indeed, he was usually present at those 
famous “Soupers’” which were made brilliant and 
distinguished by the youth of Arouet, by the old 
age of Chaulieu, and the brilliant conversation of 
Montesquieu and Fontenelle. He was not missing 
from a single ball, a single luxurious féte, nor a 
celebrated first night at the theatre. With all the 
impetuosity of his youth and his tropical tempera- 
ment, he plunged ingo the brilliant whirlpool of 
high life in royal France. 

But it was not merely the thought of giving up 
these brilliant and luxurious pleasures, the thought 
of exchanging the cultivated French court life for 
the simplicity and the crudeness of the Petersburg 
court, which made Ibrahim restless, and kept him 
here. The young African was bound to Paris by 
stronger bonds; he was in love. 

Countess L——, although no longer in the first 
bloom of youth, was still celebrated because of her 
beauty. She had been educated in a cloister which 
she did not leave until she was seventeen years old, 
and which she left then only to marry. She did not 
know the man who had been chosen for her, he did 
not take the time to teach her to love him, and he 
was many years older than she. In the years that 
followed, report gave her many affairs of the heart, 
but thanks to the indulgent morals of that period, 
she still enjoyed a good reputation. Her palace, 
indeed, was one of the most fashionable, and the 
distinguished society of Paris assembled there. 

Ibrahim had been introduced to the Countess by 
young Merville, who was credited with being her 
latest lover. 


The Countess received Ibrahim politely but 
without any special attention, which was something 
that pleased him, because the young Negro had been 
dragged about fashionable Paris as a sort of exhibit. 
He had been burdened with compliments, questions, 
and invitations until he was weary, and all this 
curiosity and attention had something in it that 
wounded his vanity. The sweet flattery of women, 
which is always something desired by other men, 
instead of making him happy, filled him with bitter- 
ness and distaste. He had a consciousness that they 
looked upon him as something strange and out of 
the ordinary, a sort of uncatalogued wild animal, 
dropped by chance in their midst. He had received 
so much attention, indeed, that now he envied those 
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who were obscure, and he felt that insignificance 
was a measure of happiness. 

The thought that nature had made it really im- 
possible for any of them really to care for him left 
him cold to their flatteries and attention, and his 
inaccessability lent him an added charm. His con- 
versation was simple and dignified. Because of 
this he immediately pleased Countess L——- who 
was weary of the super-refined jesting, the artful 
playing upon words, of the great French wits, and 
the nimbled tongued courtiers. 

Ibrahim called upon her frequently. By degrees 
she became accustomed to the external appearance 
of this young man; she even learned to like the black 
head which formed such an astonishing contrast 
just now to the white powdered wigs. Ibrahim, 
who had been wounded in the Spanish War, was 
now obliged to wear a bandage around his head 
instead of a wig, which fashion demanded. 


At this time he was exactly twenty-seven years 
old. He was tall, slender, and elegant in appear- 
ance, and more than one Beauty of the day had 
noticed his distinguished person, and knew that he 
was a fine specimen of a race.- But held by preju- 
dices, which he was unable to get rid of, Ibrahim 
either did not notice this or else considered it a form 
of coquetry. It was only when he met the eyes of 
the Countess that these suspicions of his began to 
disappear. Her conduct toward him was so simple 
and unaffected that it was impossible for him to be- 
lieve that either flattery or coquetry were mingled 
with it. 

The thought of love, however, never entered his 
head; but it became more and more necessary daily 
for him to see the Countess. At parties he got in 
the habit of searching for her everywhere, and when- 
ever he happened to meet her, it seemed to him like 
a special gift of heaven. 


At social gatherings where Ibrahim was present, 
the Countess had acquired the habit of listening to 
every word he spoke and following him with her 
eyes at a distance. When he was not present, she 
became absent-minded, meditative, and did not en- 
joy herself. Merville was the first person to see 
what was going on, and he hastened to congratu- 
late Ibrahim. 


Nothing escapes the eyes of the penetrating 
world. The latest inclination of the-Countess was 
soon known and talked about. Some of the great 
ladies were astonished at her choice; others did not 
see anything unusual in it, and considered it merely 
natural. In the beginning of this mutual intoxica- 
tion, Ibrahim and the Countess saw nothing of all 
this and they both seemed deaf to what was going 
on. The affair at length was generally known and 
commented upon. Ibrahim was deeply in love, but 
he knew that the Countess was capricious, frivolous, 
and that she had loved many times before. He felt 
sure that, sooner or later, a change would set in in 
her feelings toward him. Indeed, in imagination 
Ibrahim saw in advance the moment approaching 
when he would lose her. Up to now he had never 


had any knowledge of the meaning of the word 
jealousy, but now with a sort of terror he had a 
premonition of what it could be. He came to the 
conclusion, at length, that the pain of separation 
would be less bitter; and then he set about medi- 
tating how it would be best to break the bonds of 
this slavery which were holding him a captive. 
Perhaps it would be wise to leave Paris and go 
back to Russia, where Peter the Great and a certain 
dim feeling of duty had long been calling him. 
II. 


Days and months rushed by, and Ibrahim was so 
infatuated that he could not make up his mind to 
leave the Countess. But one night Ibrahim hap- 
pened to be at a supper party given by the Duke 
of Orleans. During the evening once when the 
Duke happened to be passing near him, he paused 
suddenly and gave to Ibrahim a letter which he com- 
manded him to read carefully and then consider. 

The letter was from Peter the Great of Russia. 
The Czar, who had heard all about the love affair 
which had been detaining him in Paris, had written 
to the Duke of Orleans that he did not wish to 
influence his god-son’s decision in any way and 
would not force him, of course, to return to Russia; 
and that whatever happened, he would never desert 
this adopted son of his. 

The kindness of this letter made a deep impression 
upon Ibrahim. As soon as he finished reading it, 
his determination was made. The very next day he 
went to the Regent of France and told him that— 
with his gracious permission—he would like to go 
back to Russia at once. 

“Meditate well what you are going to do,” the 
Duke of Orleans warned him. “Russia, you must 
remember, is not your native land. I do not believe, 
however, that accident will ever bear you back 
again to the tropics where you were born. You 
must remember though, however, that you have 
lived so long in France that you have become ac- 
customed to the climate, and the customs, and the 
people, and that the half wild life that is lived in 
Russia will seem both unpleasant and strange. You 
know you were not born a subject of Peter the 
Great. Take my advice; make use of the indulgence 
of your great-hearted protector, and continue to 
live in France, the land for which you have shed 
your blood, whose speech and customs you know; 
and be sure that your merit and your distinguished 
talent will not remain unrewarded by me.” 

Ibrahim thanked the Duke of Orleans; but he 
remained unshaken in his determination. 

“T am sorry,” replied the Regent of France, “but 
of course you can do as you wish.” 

He promised then that he would release him from 
French military service and wrote to the Czar of 
Russia all that had taken place in their interview. 

Soon Ibrahim was ready for the journey. The 
day before the one he had set for his departure he 
appeared, as usual, in the evening gathering in the 
palace of Countess L——. She knew nothing of 
what had been going on. Ibrahim had not had the 
courage to tell her of his determination. She was 
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happy-hearted and merry, as usual. Several times 
during the evening she called him over to her side 
and she jested because of his stern and meditative 
face. After dinner had been served, the invited 
cuests had gone away. The Countess, the Count 
her husband, and Ibrahim remained alone now in 
the great public drawing-room. The unlucky lover 
would have given anything in the world just now 
if he could only have had her to himself here for a 
little while. But Count L—— had seated himself 
in an easy-chair in front of the fire and a glance 
at him, as he sat there, told Ibrahim that there would 
be no opportunity for a word with the Countess 
alone. Indeed, they were all silent. 

“Good night,” said at length the Countess. 
[brahim’s heart contracted and suddenly he suffered 
the terrors of sepz .tion. Motionless, he stood 
there. 

“Good night!” repeated the Countess. Still he 
stood there, motionless and speechless. . . . Every- 
thing swam and turned blank before his eyes, his 
head whirled, and for a second he was unable to 
summon sufficient strength to walk out of the room. 

When he reached home, he wrote, almost in de- 
pair and not knowing what he really did, the follow- 
ing letter: 

“T am leaving, dear Leonora. I am leaving you 
forever. I write my farewell to you because I did 
not have the courage to say farewell in words. I 
did not have the courage to tell you any other way. 

“Of course, luck could not always be mine. Both 
my nature and my destiny were against me. And 
yet, I was happy with you. But in time you would 
cease to love me. The charm would vanish. This 
thought has been persecuting me even in the happiest 
moments when we have been together. The friv- 
olous world always destroys, sooner or later, what it 
has granted. Sooner or later, too, its cold hatred 
would have killed you, humbled your proud soul— 
and then you would have grown ashamed of your 
love for me—then, then what would have become of 
me? Than that, even death would be better, rather 
than meet that; it is better for me to make up my 
mind, as I have done, to go away. It is better for 
me to go before that moment of terror comes. 

“Your peace of mind is the first consideration 
with me. You could not be happy if you knew the 
critical eyes of the world were directed toward you. 

“Farewell, Leonora. Farewell, my beloved 
friend! In leaving you, I am leaving at the same 
time the first and the last joy of my life. I have 
no home and no fatherland; I have no relatives. 
I go to Russia where great loneliness, perhaps, will 
prove to be a consolation to me. There serious occu- 
pations, to which I shall begin to devote myself, 
will at least divert my mind, for periods, from think- 
ing of the happiness and the delight which used to 
be.ours together. Farewell, Leonora. Farewell, 
and be happy and think sometimes of me. 

Ibrahim.” 


That very night he set out upon his long journey 
to Russia. : 


He did not find it half so wearisome or so bore- 
some as he had expected. His imagination was able 
to triumph over reality. The greater the distance 
became between himself and Paris, the more vividly 
he visioned the surroundings and the people which 
he had just left. 

Before he was aware of it, so quickly did the 
time go, he found himself on the boundary line of 
Russia. The autumn was drawing on; but the 
horses seemed to cover the long road with the swift- 
ness of the lightning, despite mud and rough going, 
and on the seventeenth day of his journey he whirled 
into Krasnoie Selo, through which at the time the 
public highway ran. 

There were still eight and twenty versts to go be- 
fore Petersburg. While the horses were being 
changed, Ibrahim went into a room of the post- 
house. In one corner of this room he saw a large 
man who wore a green caftan, and who smoked a 
short clay pipe. He was bending over a table, read- 
ing a Hamburg newspaper. When he heard the 
door open and someone enter, he lifted his head 
and looked around. 

“Ibrahim!” he called out, getting up from his 
chair. 

“How are you, my godfather ?” 

Ibrahim had recognized Peter the Great. In his 
joy he had the impulse to rush toward him, but sud- 
denly he remembered the great man’s rank and 
stood still just where he was. The Czar immedi- 
ate came to him and embraced and kissed him. 

“They told me that you were on the road and 
so I drove out here to meet you. I have been await- 
ing you here since yesterday.” 

Ibrahim was unable to find any words to express 
his gratitude. 

“Give orders for my horses to follow us,” con- 
tinued the Czar. “And as for you, come and ride 
along with me.” 

The carriage of the Czar drew up; they took 
their places in it, side by side, and then they sped 
away. In an hour and a half longer we shall reach 
Petersburg. With eagerness and pleasure, Ibrahim 
looked upon the new-born city which his royal pro- 
tector, with a gesture of the hand, so to speak, had 
caused to arise from the marshes. Dams, canals 
without quays, long wooden bridges, testified every- 
where to the triumph of the will of man over the 
unfriendly elements. The houses all had the ap- 
pearance of having been built in great haste. In 
the entire city there was nothing rich and splendid 
except the Neva, which, although. it had not yet been 
edged with granite, was already covered with war- 
ships and with various sailing craft, which showed 
that commerce was beginning. 

The imperial carriage stopped in front of the 
royal residence, which at this moment happened to 
be the Czarina’s Garden. A woman, young and 


handsome, not more than thirty-five years old, and 
dressed in the latest fashion of Paris, ran to the door 
to greet the Emperor. Peter kissed her; then taking 
Ibrahim by the hand and pulling her forward, he 


remarked: 
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“You recognize my adopted son, do you not, 
Katinka? Love him, then, the way you used to!” 

Katherina turned her black eyes toward him and 
then stretched out her friendly hand. Two youth- 
ful beauties, tall, slender, and fresh as roses, stood 
behind her and then came respectfully toward their 
father. 

“Dear little Elizabeth,” addressing one of them, 
“you remember, don’t you, the little Negro who 
used to steal my apples away from you in Oranien- 
baum? Well, here he is—I am introducing him 
to you again.” 

The Grand Duchess laughed, and then she 
blushed. They all turned now and went into the 
dining-room, where the table had been set, and 
made ready in expectation of the Czar. Peter the 
Great and his family took their places at the table, 
and then invited Ibrahim to join them. While they 
ate, the Czar discussed all sorts of subjects and 
questions with him; he inquired in detail about the 
Spanish War; he tried to learn all he could about 
the private affairs of France; he tried to find out 
all about the Regent, for whom he cherished a pecu- 
liar affection, although there were many things 
about him that he blamed. 

Ibrahim possessed a quick, powerful, and compre- 
hensive mind. Peter was delighted with his an- 
swers. Then he began to reminisce, and recall 
gladly various incidents of Ibrahim’s childhood. He 
related them with such kindness of nature, with 
such merriment, that no one would have recognized 
that this amiable, conversationally nimble father of 
a- family and host was the hero of the Battle of 
Pultava, the cruel dictator, and the stern remaker 
of Russia. 


After the meal was over, the Czar, according to 
Russian custom, withdrew to his sleeping-room to 
rest a little. Ibrahim remained alone with the 
Czarina and the Grand Duchess. He was trying 
his best to satisfy their curiosity as to the life and 
amusements of Paris and the present peculiarities 
of the fashions that ruled there. In the meantime 
various people, who belonged to the Russian social 
world, had assembled in the palace. Ibrahim rec- 
ognized the haughty bearing of Prince Menshikov 
who, when he saw the young man was conversing 
with the Czarina, looked upon him proudly. He 
recognized also Prince Jacob Dolgoruki, the keen 
witted advisor of the Emperor; learned Bruci, who 


responded to the popular nickname of “The Russia: 
Faust” ; young Ragusinski, an old champion of his; 
and several others, who had come with messages o 
requests for the Czar. At the end of about tw 
hours, Peter the Great came back and joined them 

“Now we'll see,” said the Czar to Ibrahim 
“whether you have forgotten the old duties I taught 
you once. Take some writing material and follow 
me.” 


Peter the Great went to his study and began to 
busy himself with affairs of state. He worked first 
with Bruci, with Prince Dolgoruki, with the 
Minister of Police—Devier—and dictated to Ibra- 
him some important papers of state. Ibrahim was 
overcome with admiration for the sharp, witty, com- 
prehensive brain, the power, the many-sidedness of 
observation, and the great circle of activity which 
characterized this ruler. When the work was over, 
the Czar pulled a notebook out of his pocket in 
order to convince himself that he had attended to 
every duty which he had planned for the day for 
himself. When he left his study, he remarked to 
Ibrahim: 


“It’s late now; you are probably tired. Sleep 
right here tonight, just the way you used to. In 
the morning I will come in myself and awaken you.” 


When Ibrahim was alone, he was unable to 
assemble his various thoughts and impressions. Here 
he was.in Petersburg. He saw again the great 
man beside whom, but without being able to esti- 
mate his ability, he had spent his childhood. He 
was all but conscience striken when he found him- 
self forced to confess to himself, that for the first 
time since he left the Countess L—— he had for- 
gotten her for an entire day. He felt that the new 
life which awaited him here, with continued activ- 
ity, would give back to him the old mental eager- 
ness and ambition which love, idleness, and dissipa- 
tion had temporarily put to sleep. The thought of 
becoming a help to such a powerful man as Peter 
the Great and, in union with him, becoming instru- 
mental in molding the destinies of a great nation, 
aroused all that was noble and ambitious within 
him. 

In this frame of mind he stretched himself out 
upon his narrow soldier's bed, and soon dreams bore 
him back again to distant Paris. 


(To be continued) 


Apropos of Africa 


(Continued from Page 40) 


interests and those of Negroes everywhere on pro- 
gressive world legislation and in event of an ap- 
peal on any necessary question to the court of world 
opinion. We already know from the cordial and 
interested behavior of this man on his American 
visit, what a vivid sense of racial interest he has. 
Counselled in another direction, the entire mission 
regarded the colored people of America as broth- 
ers, and the feeling of kinship was warmly re- 
ciprocated. To congratulations offered in the name 


of our group, his reply, with greetings and assur- 
ances of warm interest, was a forecast of progres- 
sive reform and development for Abyssinia which 
proclaimed it, in my judgment, the most promising 
and stategic center of African development in the 
near future, a forecast that in itself was tantamount 
to a cordial invitation for closer relations and co- 
operative help. I repeat, of the many, here is a 
special reason for more active and enlightened in- 
est in Africa. ; 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


biographical sketch “The Heir of Slaves” and he has 
enlarged it and reprinted it by request. It is splendidly 


“Holiday” 
By Wa.po FRANK 
(Boni and Liveright, New York) 

[ isn’t poetic prose. It is sheer poetry—poetry run- 
] ning riot, an epic too rich in beauty, hate, and tears to 

be held in the bonds of meter and form; now singing, 
now wailing itself to its tragic close thru chapters painted 
clear by an author who has indeed probed America’s 
open sore and dipped his pen in its blood, cleansed some- 
what of its putridness by kind understanding. One can 
understand why the town where the action of the story 
takes place is called Nazareth; we could understand 
even better were it called Jerusalem. 

\t any rate at Nazareth, not in Judea, but in America’s 
Southland lived John Cloud, young, strong—a man, but 
black; therefore, not a man. There too lived Bob and 
Virginia Hade, children of Nazareth’s biggest man. Bob 
was reckless, shiftless, weak, lacking most of the things 
that made Cloud, color not excepted. Of his sister, 
Virginia, it is written, “She is tall and firm but her 
harmony is broken and her eyes are not happy.” And in 
their restless unhappiness her eyes too often sought those 
of John Cloud who was the foreman of the laborers in 
her father’s orchards. But John didn’t see her eyes; he 
saw her only as something apart from his world, the 
black world that he loved. Pink and golden, Virginia 
turned te him in her incompletion; yet John was strong, 
strong because of Mary, dusky Mary Cartier who lived 
in black Nazareth and loved John Cloud. He was strong 
too because of his old mother who with her fears, her 
premonitions, her love and yearnings typifies the heart 
of her race. Yet it was this same strength and sense 
of freedom that in the end betrayed John and delivered 
him to the people to complete a holiday at Nazareth. 

Thruout the tale the influence of a religious frenzy 
is at work for the holiday brings us to the close of re- 
vivals in both white and black Nazareth. Who can say 
then that it was not the desire for some outward symbol 
of the purity and virtue that white Nazareth had not 
attained in its heart which made it offer up the man- 
hood of John Cloud and the loves of his mother and 
Mary Cartier as sacrifices to its false conception of a 
vengeful and bloodthirsty God? For in the most crucial 
Bob Hade in his own soul mused, “He looks honest. He 
looks clean. Perhaps it is I who am all wrong.” 

High steel spikes of my Pride, 

Save me from being wrong, 

Save me from feeling low! 

But she is lovely, young. It’s she he loves. They love 
each other. 

These might be a mistake. 

No mistake this: I can’t touch your black breasts! 

No mistake this: I can’t touch your deep song! 

Yet he goes on. Then there is Virginia, whose false 
pride and lack of virginity of soul held her back from 
saving John. 

And in the end one feels the .author’s hopelessness. 
He sees, he understands, and writes with piercing ac- 
curacy of the murk that rises from the swamps of the 
South—spreads over the land and is sucking it into its 
fetid depths. Yet he sees only black and white—White 
Bob and Virginia—black "John and Mary and their 
people. Yes, there is black and white but between there 
is red, the red of rivers of blood, of red hot iron, of 
glowing coals and barbarous fires, and too, oh God, the 
red of flaming passion! 

EUNICE ROBERTA HUNTON. 


“Bursting Bonds” 


By WitutaM Pickens 
(Jordan and More Press) 


In 1911, Professor William Pickens published an auto- 





didactic. Like Benjamin Franklin, Mr. Pickens is a 
water drinker; but his story is more akin to that of Elihu 
Burrett, the learned blacksmith who studied Hebrew at 
his forge. He says, “When I was cutting wood, I 
opened my book and propped it against a piece of wood 
at a convenient distance, with a chip holding the leaves 
apart, and studied by glances as I swung the axe.” 

Mr. Pickens was born in South Carolina in 1881. Dur- 
ing his childhood his family were lured to Arkansas by 
an agent who told them that it was a tropical country 
where cocoanuts, oranges, lemons, and bananas grew. 
They finally lived at Argenta, where the educational op- 
portunities were better. He worked as a ferryman and 
in a stave factory and lumber-yard to get through high 
school. Next he worked on the Choctaw Railroad, to 
secure fundefor entering Talladega College. He studied 
for two years at Yale, where he won the Ten Eyck Prize 
in oratory and made Phi Beta Kappa. Since then he 
has taught in several colleges and at the present time he 
is Field Secretary for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

Certain lessons have to be learned anew by each gen- 
eration. Negroes have written several scholarly 
treatises or poems in Latin during the last four hundred 
years; but the incident which seems to have impressed 
Mr. Pickens most was his being summoned by a lawyer 
to prove to his partner that a Negro could learn Latin. 
Apart from his innate love of study, Mr. Pickens seemed 
filled with a missionary zeal to demonstrate to white 
people the scholastic ability of his race. As many of 
his white friends asked about his success in mathematics, 
he records that at school he always made 100 per cent 
as a daily average. One of his teachers nick-named him 
“Always Ready”. When he was at Yale, he says: “My 
ambition to win was stimulated by a desire to further 
the acquaintance of other people with my race. The 
surprise with which I was taken struck me as due to a 
lack of expectation in my fellows, and I would succeed 
in order to cause others to expect more of the American 
Negro.” 

Mr. Pickens was one of the staunch supporters of the 
Niagara Movement, and when he taught in the South he 
refused to be over-awed, although he never looked for 
trouble. In his chapter on “Wiley University and Texas” 
he gives as incident which shows the peril of “a colored 
man in such a civilization, if he be inconvenienced by 
self-respect”; he risked his life by riding in a Pullman 
car in Arkansas. 

Mr. Pickens says, “It is the duty of every human to 
see as much of the rest of the world as possible. And 
readers of human history have an inner urge toward the 
older places of mankind.” He, therefore, devotes a 
chapter to his “Tour of Europe”, with Mrs. Pickens. 

About 1850 an Indian Chief wrote an account of his 
life and he quite naturally gave more space to his 
travel in Europe, which was to him a new experience, 
than to telling what was commonplace to him; but his 
readers of today wish he had told more about a mode 
of living which has gone forever. Mr. Pickens has 
written a book which will inspire the present genera- 
tion, but his work would have had much more historical 
value if he had preserved more of the transitory phases 
of life. 

In his explanation of why he did not join the church 
until he entered Talladega College, Mr. Pickens presents 
a quaint and rather charming viewpoint, which has now 
passed into the limbo of forgotten things. “I believed 
in God and the church and had always been a most 
faithful worshipper; but I could not dream dreams and 
see visions. Without dreams and visions, no one was 
allowed to join the average Negro church of the past. 
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The cause that produced many of the Negro songs was 
the fact that the candidate was resigned to bring and 
sing a ‘new song’ to prove that he was really converted 
by God, for the doctrine was that ‘the devil can convert 
you; but he can’t give you a new song.’” 

One of the most commendable features of thé book is 
the author’s tribute to his wife and his charming refer- 
ences to his three children, who will not have as hard 
a struggle for education as he has had. 

JOSEPH GOULD. 

(This book is available to our readers through the 
office of Opportunity). 


Roseanne 
A Play in 3 Acts, With Spirituals 
At the Greenwich Village Theatre 

Let me confess at the outset that I went to see this 
play with a prejudice in my mind. Essentially a modern, 
I abhorred the idea of going to see a Negro drama 
written by a white person (a Georgia white woman, in 
this case) in which white actors, duly blacked and 
browned, conspired to take off the lyrical idiom of 
Georgia farm-hands, to roll and shake and gyrate under 
the sweltering balm of Negro spirituals, and to depict 
the savagely religious, paganly virtuous life of untutored 
primitive sons of soil. 

With this prejudice overwhelming me I went to see 
Nan Bagby Stephens’ Roseanne. No sooner had the cur- 
tain been raised than I began to feel at the bottom of 
me a bewildering something, a sense of helplessness. 
For into the part of Roseanne Miss Chrystal Herne has 
poured all! the pathos, all the domesticity, (which is, after 
all, another way of saying the verisimilitude of it is 
rich and poignant)—all the power, beauty, and vitality 
of which she is capable and for which the part exacts. 

The plot of Roseanne is very simple. It is a revamp- 
ing of the old device of the preacher leading a dual life 
and the tragic consequences following on the heels of his 
exposure on the religious tranquility of his pious, credible 
flock. In this case, gloriously, John Harrington is ideally 
cast. He possesses all the poise, grace, braggadocio, 
flamboyance, imagination, gift of gab, command of the 


Negro speech, that goes to make Cicero Brown a crea- 
tion—the most perfect characterization in the play. 

Except for the peculiar formation of his cranium, which 
alluvial upflow is not unlike that of myriads of farming 
Negro types, Rodney is weak, stilted, grotesque. Here 
one saw through the curtain—a white man playing the 
part of a Negro. 

Otherwise, Roseanne is a play well worth seeing. It 
is a truthful presentation of Negro life. The revival 
scene at Mt. Zion Church when all those Negroes began 
singing and swaying and throbbing to the music of “de 
spirit” is so realistic that I immediately recalled having 
seen two years ago a similar upheaval at Little Mount 
Zion Baptist Church on 140th Street and Seventh Avenue, 
in Harlem. Here I am tempted to advise those sophis- 
ticated northern Negroes, of my generation especially, 
who have never been South, and who scoff at the idea 
of going to the old time Negro churches, not to pass up 
this opportunity to see this revival scene and see it in 
the raw. 

From the standpoint of the drama Roseanne is just as 
significant a play, racially and aesthetically, as T. S. 
Stribling’s “Birthright” is as a novel. Both, happily or 
unhappily, suffer from the same defect. In “Birthright” 
Peter Siner, the Harvard-bred Negro “reverts to type”— 
that is, he went off and married the victimized Cissic 
Dildine. In the play, Roseanne, after her collapse at the 
treachery of the preacher, is bruised, is brought to the 
dust. Yet she compromises and actually shields the 
ecclesiastical bunco steerer from the avenging congrega- 
tion, now turned into a hoarse, blood thirsty mob, (this, 
too, might have been in keeping with her Christian spirit 
and belief in the ultimate triumph of the gospel of Christ, 
which, while plausible, on ethical grounds, does not, how- 
ever, solve the problem) and, like Cissie Dildine, Cicero 
Brown is not only unrepentant, but is viciously adamant 
and adamantly vicious. In other words, Roseanne “re- 
verts to type.” Which is to say that Roseanne is good 
art and punk propaganda. 

All of which imposes a delightful responsibility upon 
us—as Negroes—shall it be art or propaganda? 

ERIC D. WALROND. 


INTER-RACIAL FORUM 


Compiled by Mape.ine G. ALLISON 


N the PHILADELPHIA Pustic Lepcer, from a 

speech by Dr. Emmett J. Scott: “Although the 

Negro knows that in far too many instances 
justice to him has been prostituted by unfair and 
unwarranted discrimination, he still has faith in the 
future. The Negro loves to live. But so 
human is he that he even dares expect in return not 
merely cold, forbidding justice, but justice with a 
heart and soul in it.” 

” * « * 

From THE Cotumaia, S. C., Strate: “The 
lynching of a Negro by the whites does not retard 
the advancement of the Negro race; it only so oper- 


ates against the whites.” 
7 7. * * 


WILLIAM PICKENS IN A LETTER TO THE NEW 
York HeEratp: “Agitation for education is cer- 
tainly good agitation and so is agitation for inter- 
racial justice, fairness, and peace and good will 
among men. Let both colored and white men agi- 
tate for these things. But let them get their facts 
straight first. The whole truth hurts no cause.” 


Siwney J. BLuM 1n THE Cuicaco, ILL., Jour- 
NAL: “The peculiar trait of animals relative to self- 
preservation, undoubtedly, causes colored folk to 
prefer life even in idleness in the North to the con- 
stant fear of danger in the busy South. The train 
especially purposed for the southern expedition left 
Chicago empty. 

The South should read, study, and learn Abraham 
Lincoln’s famous saying about fooling some of the 
people some of the time, etc. Colored folk are 


people.” 
- > . * 

Tue New York Worzp: “The best remedy for 
lynching and for the Klan, as the figures for 1923 
demonstrate, is Negro migration. When Negro 
workmen began to leave for the North in large 
numbers, there was a sudden decline in mob mur- 
ders in the South. Once the Negro realizes the 
possibilities of this economic weapon, and uses it 
to the full, he will exert a more powerful influence 
against night-riding than would be exerted by a 
dozen Federal statutes.” 
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Roland Hayes 
OLAND HAYES, former Chattanooga resi- 


dent, has achieved a distinction in the music 

world which reflects the greatest credit upon 
his race. Social conditions in the South preclude 
the paying to him of the personal honors his artistic 
eminence has brought him elsewhere, but it is a 
matter for general congratulation that a colored 
boy, deprived of early advantages, accomplished a 
notable success, due not only to natural gift but to 
his own energy and determination. 

Naturally, on his first appearance here, his audi- 
ence was made up largely of members of his own 
race, who are justified in their pride in his far ad- 
vancement. It was the same way in other cities, so 
his manager stated, but it may be expected that in 
future tours of this section this really great singer 
will be heard by a large number of white people, 
for he is, indeed, worth hearing. Racial considera- 
tions, the fact that he was unknown in the South 
as a singer and doubt as to his vocal attainments 
no doubt contributed to the comparatively small 
number of white auditors. Now that his musical 
ability has been demonstrated, it is pretty sure to be 
enjoyed in the future by larger numbers of music 
lovers. 

The fact that “Blind Tom” was a Negro did not 
keep southern white people away from his concerts. 
Roland Hayes bears his honors modestly, and there 
is no good reason why he should not become gener- 
ally popular in the South as well as in the other 
sections of the country. He is a credit to his people 
and due recognition should not be withheld. 

Indeed, recognition of any Negro’s worthwhile 
achievements will do much to promote a better race 
feeling. The person who succeeds as has Roland 
Hayes is to be commended, whether his skin be 
white or black, 

Chattanooga, Tenn., TIMES. 


In Los Angeles 


It is estimated that there are 45,000 Negroes 
resident in Los Angeles. The number is fast in- 
creasing. Southern California’s genial climate has 
strong appeal to them, accustomed as they are to 
the gentler temperatures. They come here to make 
homes, in the city and to some extent in the country. 
The startlingly sudden great migrations from the 
old Southern States has been directed towards the 
Pacific Coast, as well as the Central and Northern 
States. 

Yet there is no indiscriminate inpouring here of 
colored immigrants. Men of their own race pre- 
vent it. Men and women leaders of the race, many 
of them long resident in Los Angeles, have organized 
themselves into the Commercial Council of Los 
Angeles, the object of which is to control immigra- 
tion, to see that only the desirable come, and when 
they have arrived to assist them to become estab- 
lished in homes and in business. The Commercial 


POT POURRI 


Council performs for the colored people the func- 
tions of a chamber of commerce and a housing and 
settlement bureau combined. 

Through its efforts there are coming to this city 
industrious and thrifty men and women, many of 
them possessing considerable means, who engage in 
useful occupations and business; their energies and 
resources are directed towards fostering and creating 
manufacturing and commerce, building up local 
business, and sub-division and settlement and culti- 
vation of agricultural lands. 

An announced purpose of the Commercial Coun- 
cil is to stimulate business intercourse and inter- 
change within the group of the colored people. The 
leaders hope and aim to so arrange matters, that 
the present 45,000, and the many thousands addi- 
tional expected to come here, may have the full 
advantages of the opportunities this splendid country 
offers. The leaders work for a worthy object. 

Los Angeles, Cal., EXPRESS. 


A Beastly Punishment 


“Marlow has no Negro population and members 
of that race are not allowed here after dark, under 
a custom of many years’ standing,” is the explana- 
tion of an absolutely unique lynching in Oklahoma. 
Commonly there is at least a camouflage charge of 
impropriety, perhaps speaking insolently to a white 
man or woman, set up against a victim as an excuse 
for mob murder. Here there is no allegation of any 
offense except being a Negro. 

It appears that a hotel proprietor, a white man, 
had employed a black to be a hotel porter, a job 
that involved being in town after dark. The em- 
ployer was warned to get rid of the man. He didn’t. 
Indeed, like a self-respecting American, when a gang 
of fifteen armed men, unmasked, came to the place 
and demanded the Negro, to hang him, the white 
man defended the porter and was killed in defend- 
ing him. 

Comment on this incident—lynchings are only 
incidents in our civilization, worth a few lines in 
news columns if circumstances are particularly dra- 
matic—would be painting the lily or gilding refined 
gold. Superfluousness could no further go. Okla- 
homa is one of our sovereign States. Our world 
reputation for order and decency is no stronger than 
its weakest link. That is a sad reflection. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., EAGLE. 


The New Colored Man 


The northerly migration of the colored peoples 
of this country may be disquieting to some people, 
but no valid objection to it may be raised by a nation 
that believes in the principle of self-determination 
of small races. The Great War made all things 
new, even the traditional relation between whites 
and blacks in this country. The colored man of 
romance and sentiment is dying off. In his place 
is coming one who is not content to be picturesque 
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and exploited. The new colored man has found 
himself and is helping himself. He is determining 
for himself the conditions under which he shall give 
his labor. 

If the northward trend of the southern colored 
people seems fraught with new and difficult prob- 
lems, it would be well to look at this matter from 
another and more hopeful angle. 

For example, the General Education Board 
offered a quarter of a million dollars to increase the 
endowment of Howard University on condition that 
another quarter of a million be raised by the Uni- 
versity itself. Of the $250,000 raised by subscrip- 
tions in the campaign, more than $200,000 was 
pledged by colored men and women. Obviously 
the Negro is not only out to help himself, but to 
help his blood brother. He knows that one of the 
crying needs of the day is for more and better trained 
colored physicians. Knowing the need, he rises to 
it manfully. 

It is reported that 65 physicians, graduates of 
Howard University, gave $1,000 each. One colored 
man gave $5,000. Another colored man and his 
wife gave $10,000. A large proportion of this 
money has already been received in cash payments. 

Dean E. L. Park is reported to have said: “This 
is the first time that the colored people have given 
such large amounts or such a large aggregate for any 
of their educational institutions. It is the most en- 
couraging thing which has taken place in connec- 
tion with Howard University since I have known 
its history.” 

Encouraging not only to our colored citizens, but 
to all who know that here is a problem that can 
never be settled until it is settled right. It is right 
that the colored man should help himself. 

Ithaca, N. Y., JOURNAL NEWS. 
Boll Weevil 

I am a southern white man, born and raised in 
the old-fashioned southern country town where the 
population was about half black and half white. 
I have lived nearly all my life in the South and 
close to colored people. When I was a child I loved 
my “ole black mammy” and played with the Negro 
children without prejudice. But I grew up to dis- 
like Negroes generally, just as almost everybody in 
the South does, for no particular reason at all ex- 
cept that “a nigger is a nigger.” I came to man- 
hood with a Southerner’s dislike and contempt for 
black folks. Once or twice I searched by heart 
and mind for some basis for this dislike. At such 
times I satisfied myself by contemplating only the 
vicious, indolent, shiftless, improvident, dirty, 


ragged, ignorant, offensive type of Negro. I did 
not give much thought to any other kind or rec- 
ognize that a new type of Negro was growing up. 

And then, a few years ago, a song awoke me. 
It was more of a chant than a song; it was a new 
and strange song, the like of which I had never 
heard before: 


“Boll weevil here, boll weevil there, 
Boll weevil everywhere; 


Oh, Lordy, ain’t I glad!” 


It was a Negro singing. He was a Georgia 
Negro who, with a score or more of his kind, was 
employed on road construction in North Carolina. 

I have traveled through Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and parts of Lousiana and Tennessee, in 
recent months. I have talked with Negroes in 
Atlanta, Montgomery, New Orleans, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, and elsewhere. I rode in a railway coach 
with Negro migrants leaving the Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi Valley via Memphis for Cincinnati and 
other points north. I know now why a black boy 
from Georgia, slinging hot asphalt in the broiling 
sun on a North Carelina highway back in 1917, 
was singing joyfully: 

“Boll weevil here, boll weevil there, 
Boll weevil everywhere; 
Oh, Lordy, ain’t I glad!” 


To millions of hungry and oppressed blacks, 
laboring for a mere subsistence on the cotton planta- 
tions of the South, the invasion of the Mexican boll 
weevil laying waste the acres of the plantation 
owners was nothing less than an act of Providence. 
To these blacks, who read the Bible and believe 
every word of it, the plague of the boll weevil was 
but the hand of God laid heavily upon their task- 


masters. 
W. O. Saunders in COLLIER’S. 


The Color Line 


As if it did not already have an abundance of 
troubles, the United States Shipping Board appar- 
ently is inviting more woe by drawing the color 
line. The CHRONICLE published a few days ago 
the statement of Captain Harry Dean, that he had 
been refused a Shipping Board vessel, which he in- 
tended as the nucleus of the merchant marine of 
Liberia, when Washington officials discovered he 
was a Negro. J. A. Robinson, Manager of the 
Allocations and Contract Department of the Board, 
wrote, in effect, to H. H. Ebey, District Director 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, that negotia- 
tions with Dean would have to be called off because 
of the discovery that he is a colored man. Robinson 
declares it would be “inexpedient” and “inadvisable” 
to transfer a vessel to the colored people. He speaks 
of “courteous” consideration, and all that; but the 
color line remains drawn nevertheless. 

Having accepted the colored race as citizens of 
the United States, the Federal Government can 
hardly deny them any of the rights and privileges 
of citizenship and maintain a reputation for con- 
sistency. Treating the subject “courteously” does 
not alter the conditions. When “advisability” or 
“expediency” hinges on a question of color only, 
there is bound to be the conviction that the elements 
of fairness and justice are lacking. 


San Francisco, Cal., CHRONICLE. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Alpha Phi Alpha 


ISTORY IN THE MAKING” was the popular 
H characterization of the 16th annual convention of 

the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity which met in 
Columbus, Ohio. There were over 600 college men in 
attendance from 66 educational institutions and sections 
of the country stretching from Massachusetts on the New 
England Coast to California on the Pacific Coast and 
from Minnesota to Georgia. 

Perhaps the outstanding legislation of the convention 
was that adopting resolutions to send a communication to 
President Coolidge recommending the release of the re- 
maining members of the 25th Infantry now incarcerated 
in Leavenworth, and to make a contribution to the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People to aid in its campaign for the passage of the Dyer- 
Anti-Lynching Bill now before the Congress of the United 
States. 

The opening session of the convention was held Decem- 
ber 27, at the Spring Street, Y.M.C.A., under the direc- 
tion of its national officers: S. S. Booker, Baltimore, Pres- 
ident; Raymond P. Alexander, Philadelphia, ist Vice- 
President; Raymond W. Cannon, Minneapolis, 2nd Vice- 
President; James W. McGregor, Los Angeles, 3rd Vice- 
President; Norman L.. McGhee, Washington, Secretary; 
Homer Cooper, Chicago, Treasurer; and Oscar C. Brown, 
Atlanta, Editor of the Sphinx. Among the colleges and 
universities represented were: Cornell, Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia, Chicago, Northwestern, Ohio State, Ohio, 
Howard, Union, Lincoln, Wilberforce, West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, Meharry Medical College, Univer- 
sity of California, University of Cincinnati, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Atlanta. 

On December 30, the full convention delegation made 
a pilgrimage to the home of Paul Laurence Dunbar, in 
Dayton. Arrangements had been made for special cars 
over the interurban railway between Columbus and 
Dayton to take the delegates to Dayton, where they were 
met by a train of automobiles, which conveyed them to 
the home of Dunbar. The program conducted here in- 
cluded a welcome address by O. O. Morris, President of 
Theta Lambda Chapter of Dayton, a presentation ad- 
dress by Raymond W. Cannon, 2nd Vice-President, and 
a response in the form of an acceptance of a bunch of 
flowers given by the Fraternity to Mrs. Matilda J. Dun- 
bar, mother of the poet. The master of ceremonies was 
R. M. Swayne. From the home the delegation was con- 
veyed to Woodlawn Cemetery and Dunbar’s grave, where 
the program included a tribute to Dunbar’s contribution 
to literature by Dr. J. A. Gregg, President of Wilberforce 
University; a reading of “When All Is Done”, one of the 
poet’s compositions, by Miss Edna Browne; and a tribute 
by S. S. Booker, General President of the Alpha Phi 
Alpha. The master of ceremonies was B. Andrew Rose. 
Following these ceremonies the delegation was conveyed 
to Memorial Hall, Dayton, to be banqueted. ; 

Addresses delivered at the banquet were “Collegiate 
Fraternal Friendship” by Norman L. McGhee, General 
Secretary of Alpha Phi Alpha; “The Growth of Soror- 
ities” by Dr. Sadie T. Alexander, President of the Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority; “The Aim of Alpha Phi Alpha”, 
by James W. McGregor; “Graduate Chapters”, by James 
A. Dunn; also a greeting from Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority by Miss Thelma L. Taylor, one of the youngest 
members of the Sorority who is connected with the Kappa 
Chapter in Indianapolis. Vocal and musical selections 
were given by Miss Helen Walker, Madame Florence 
Cole Talbert, and Mrs. A. W. Hardy, and a reading of 
Dunbar’s “Ode to Ethiopia” by Miss Edna Browne. The 
master of ceremonies was William O. Stokes of Theta 
Lambda Chapter. 


Upon the return of the convention delegation to Colum- 





bus, the entire body repaired to the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce Auditorium to attend the public session, 
where Attorney Robert L. Vann of Pittsburgh spoke on 
“The College Man’s Opportunity.” 

The final session of the Fraternity was held Monday, 
at which time the delegates listened to the report of the 
Director of the “Go to High School, Go to College” 
drive, which showed that more than three million chil- 
dren and parents had been reached and influenced to go 
further in education. The convention authorized that the 
movement be continued and promoted even more vigor- 
ously during 1924. At the end of the session the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Raymond W. Cannon, Presi- 
dent; Raymond P. Alexander, ist Vice-President; James 
W. McGregor, 2nd Vice-President; D. L. Brown, 3rd 
Vice-President; Norman L. McGhee, Secretary; Homer 
Cooper, Treasurer; Oscar C. Brown, Editor of the 
Sphinx. 

During the convention week numerous social events 
were held, including the Annual Smoker and Symposium; 
an informal dance at Odd Fellows Hall; the Annual 
Fraternity Dance in the Ohio State University Gym- 
nasium; and dances in honor of the delegates given by 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha and Delta Sigma Theta Soror- 
ities. The Convention ended with the Annual Frater- 
nity Banquet held in the Spring Street Y.M.C.A., as the 
shrilling of whistles announced the arrival of the New 
Year. Announcement was made at the banquet of the 
winning of the McGee cup by Phi Chapter at Ohio Uni- 
versity for the best record during 1923. A picture of the 
delegates is shown on pages 48-49. 

The 1924 convention will be held in New York City. 


7 * . 


Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority Boule 


The Sixth Annual Boule of Alpha Kappa Alpha Soror- 
ity convened in Baltimore, Maryland, at Sharp Street 
Church Community Center, December 27-29. Ninety col- 
lege women, representing 33 graduate and under-grad- 
uate chapters from California to New York and from 
Minnesota to Georgia, made this the most remarkable 
Boule in the history of A. K. A. 

A large audience attended the open meeting, at which 
greetings from the citizens of Baltimore and Epsilon 
Omega Chapter were extended by Mr. Ashby Hawkins 
and Mrs. Irma Bruce Davis. Mrs. Loraine Green, 
Supreme Basileus, gave a very fitting response. Miss 
Julia Brooks related the Sorority history from its in- 
cipiency to the present. An inspiring message from Miss 
Lucy Slowe, Dean of Women at Howard University, and 
musical numbers by Mr. L. Wilson, Miss Helen Walker, 
and Mrs. Nelson Fortune made the occasion one long to 
be remembered. 

Seven sessions were held, and the reports given by 
chapters and members of the Directorate proved an in- 
spiration and gave food for serious thought. An educa- 
tional program of A. K. A. during 1923 was effectively 
carried out, the chapters stimulating interest in higher 
education by bestowing scholarships on deserving young 
women totaling over $2,000; a short story and essay 
week was observed, demonstrating the literary talent of 


_ young women over the whole country, the best of these 


being awarded Fifty Dollar prizes. A. K. A. women, 
wherever they may be, take an active part in civic and 
community affairs and do volunteer social service work 
with many organizations. The year’s reports show real 
participation along cultural lines, especially in dramatics 
and music. 

The Sixth Boule had an unusual distinction in that 
five of the charter members of the Sorority were present, 
Misses Lucy Slowe, Julia Brooks, Nellie Quanders, 
Norma Boyd, and Mrs. Ethel Lyles. For distinguished 
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service and excellent scholarship, honorary membership 
was conferred upon Mrs. Elise Johnson McDougal, Voca- 
tional Guidance Director of New York City; Miss Hazel 
Harrison, noted pianist of Chicago, Il.; and Mrs. Antoin- 
ette Garnes, winner of the diamond medal at the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music. 

Epsilon Omega Chapter gave to the delegates cordial 
welcome and Baltimore joined in showing unlimited hos- 
pitality. The banquet at Royal Palace Hotel, the prom 
at New Albert Auditorium, the prom by Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity, and the closing reception were all most en- 
joyable and sent the sorors back to their chapters prais- 
ing their hostesses and friends. 

A pilgrimage to the seat of A. K. A. Sorority at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., was made on Decem- 
ber 30, when Alpha Chapter entertained at a reception 
in their Sorority Home. Bouquets of roses were pre- 
sented the retiring Basileus and her successor by Alpha 
and Ki Omega Chapters. 

The following officers were unanimously elected to 
serve during the year 1924: Supreme Basileus, Miss L. 
Pearl Mitchell, 2270 East 95th Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ist Anti Basileus, Mrs. Vivian Johnson Cooke, Baltimore, 
Md.; 2nd Anti Basileus, Miss Beulah Burke, Kansas City, 
Kan.; Grammateus, Miss Murray B. Atkins, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Assistant Grammateus, Miss Lucille Arm- 
stead, Indianapolis, Ind.; Epistoleus, Mrs. Irma Bruce 
Davis, Baltimore, Md.; Tamiochus, Mrs. Ethel Lyles, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Editor-in-Chief, Miss Althea Mer- 
chant, St. Louis, Mo.; Eastern Organizer, Miss Grace 
Hill, Baltimore, Md.; Central Organizer, Miss Carolyn 
Payne, Wilberforce, Ohio; Western Organizer, Miss 
Blanche Patterson, Kansas City, Mo.; Northeastern 
Organizer, Miss C. Vivian Carter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Boule adjourned to meet with Mu Chapter, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., December 27-31, 1924. 


Miscellaneous 


During last year Howard University had an aggregate 
registration of 2,277 students, the largest enrollment in 
the history of the school; 37 states and 13 foreign coun- 
tries were represented in the student body. 


The 369th Infantry, New York’s Old 15th Regiment 
of “Hell Fighters”, has received Federal recognition and 
been added to the National Guard Allotment of the 
State. An armory is being erected for the regiment on 
West 142nd Street, between Lenox Avenue and the 
Harlem River. Colonel Arthur Little, commanding, 
expects to recruit the unit to full peace time strength. 

In the United States during 1923, there were the fol- 
lowing lynchings: Florida, 8; Mississippi, 8; Georgia, 4; 
Arkansas, 2; Texas, 2; Missouri, 1; Virginia, 1; Louis- 
iana, 1; Oklahoma, 1—a total of 28, as compared with 
57 for the year 1922. Of the 28 persons lynched during 
1923, 26 were Negroes—2 of whom were women—and 
2 were Caucasians. The alleged offenses against the 
Negroes were: rape, 6; murder, 3; no charge reported, 3; 
murderous assault, 2; killing officer of the law, 2; wound- 
ing officer of the law, 2; attempted rape, 1; cattle steal- 
ing, 1; resisting posse searching for man charged with 
rape, 1; peeping in window, 1; striking man in alterca- 
tion, 1; “trying to act like white and not knowing his 
place”, 1; insulting woman, 1; assisting man charged 
with rape to escape, 1; the 2 Caucasians were charged 
with participation in strike depredations. The methods 
of torture included hanging and burning. 

Six American Negroes have been selected by Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis to constitute a Government 
Commission to investigate economic conditions in the 
Virgin Islands. The Commission—which consists of 
Robert R. Church of Memphis, chairman; Cornelius 
Richardson, of Richmond, Ind., vice-chairman; George 
H. Woodson of Des Moines, secretary; Jefferson H. 
Coage of Delaware; Prof. Charles E. Mitchell of the 
Institute of West Virginia; and William C. Brown of 
Norfolk—will leave : States during January, for a 
period of from six to eight weeks. A study will be made 
of labor and living conditions, employment, immigration 
and emmigration, farming, etc., with particular refer- 
ence to the possibility of establishing industries in the 
Virgin Islands to offset the loss of the bay-rum indus- 
try. The latest census figures give these Islands a pop- 
ulation of 17,000 Negroes, 5,000 mixed, 400 Japanese, 
Chinese and Orientals, and 1,900 white people. 


WHO'S WHO 


Alain Locke is Professor of Social Philosophy at 
‘Howard University; a former Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford; and a Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard. He 
has just returned from Europe and Northern Africa. 


Monroe N. Work is Director of Research and Records 
of Tuskegee Institute and Editor of the Negro Year 
Book. 


Dr. Bernard J. Newman is Director of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association. 


Edna Worthley Underwood is author of “The Pen- 
itent”, “The Songs of Hafiz”, “Famous Stories from 
Foreign Countries”, “The Garden of Desire” and other 
volumes; a member of the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica; and a well known linguist. 


Dr. C. V. Roman is a physician, instructor in medicine 
at Meharry Medical College, and author of “American 
Civilization and the Negro”. 


Eric D. Walrond is one of the younger group of 


essayists and short story writers whose work is attract- 
ing wide and’ enthusiastic attention. 


Eunice D. Hunton is a Smith College graduate and 
a teacher in the New York Public Schools. 


Joseph Gould is a literary critic and a contributor 
to several of the prominent literary journals. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Opportunity will carry in its issue for April articles 
by Alain Locke and Paul Gillaume on the African Art 
Movement. In this issue will appear the article on 
“Obscurities of Negro Art”, by Arsene Alexander, an- 
nounced for February. Other articles to appear include: 
“The Negro in American Paintings’, by F. H. M. 
Murray; “The Negro As Represented in American Fic- 
tino”, by J. M. Sampson; “The Disappearing Mulatto”, 
by Monroe N. Work; “Negro Humor”, by Hershell 
Brickell of the New York Evening Post; “A Note on 
Negrq Education”, by E. F. Frazier; “Health of Penn- 
sylvania Negroes”, by H. M. Minton, M.D.; and others 
of equal interest. 











